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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents. The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 

Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
only 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 

Radar Speed Meters have been used for a year by the 
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Kansas highway patrol. They note a 12 per cent reduction 
in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar “may have 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 


plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
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POLICE RADAR DROPS DEATH TOLL 









ELECTRO-MATIC® 
RADAR SPEED METER 
WITH CUTTING HIGHWAY 
DEATH TOLL 















Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C. 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man system the Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Departments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road. 


1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

. Ideal for investigating complaints of 

speeding. 

. Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 
can be employed. 
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For full details write for Bulletin R-102 to 
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FOA-IACP Euter 
pbgreement For 
Police “(natuiug 


The Foreign Operations Administration and 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
formally executed an agreement in Washington, 
D. C., November 4, to provide training in the 
United States for 225 foreign police administra- 
tors and technicians during the next three years. 


The proposal, which has been under discussion 
since spring, received IACP Executive Committee 
approval at its annual meeting in New Orleans 
last month. Acting on behalf of IACP, President 
I. B. Bruce, Colorado Springs, signed the agree- 
ment, together with Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
Wike. Participating for FOA were Mr. Marion 
N. Hardesty, President of the Inter-American Af- 
fairs Institute; Mr. Alvin Roseman, acting assist- 
ant deputy director for technical services, and 
Mr. John H. Berryhill, acting officer for contract 
agreements. 


The training project is part of the Foreign 
Operation Administration’s program of technical 
cooperation with friendly foreign countries. In 
the last several years an increasing number of 
countries from these regions have sought Ameri- 
can technical advice on problems of police adminis- 
tration. FOA has been giving technical coopera- 
tion in this and other fields of public adminis- 
tration for some time as a mean of helping under- 
developed countries accomplish their economic de- 
velopment objectives. Some foreign police offi- 
cers have been brought to the United States for 
brief periods of study or training in the last sev- 
eral years. 


In some countries improved police administra- 
tion is necessary for the maintenance of law and 
order as a basic prerequisite to economic progress. 
In others, assistance is being requested on specific 
economic development problems, such as traffic 
control in congested areas. 


Under terms of the agreement FOA will re- 
imburse dollar costs to the IACP up to $832,941 
for the three-year period, with not more than 
$277,647 to be expended in the initial year. 


A portion of the amount earmarked for the 
program will cover [ACP expenses in engaging 
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To Train Foreign Police In United States 





After signing FOA-IACP agreement at IACP 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., l. to v., Alvin 
Roseman, FOA, IACP Executive Secretary Leroy 
E. Wike, Marion Hardesty, president of Inter- 
American Affairs Institute, [ACP President I. B. 
Bruce, Colorado Springs, Colo.; and John H. 
Berryhill, FOA, discuss plans to place the train- 
ing project in operation shortly after January 1. 


a director, office personnel, and overhead oper- 
ations. These appointments and~ commitments 
will be considered by the IACP Board of Officers 
at a meeting scheduled for November 22nd. 


The program will be activated as soon after 
January 1 as possible, with the first trainees ar- 
riving in the United States from Latin America, 
the Near East and Far East. 


Technical cooperation projects for the improve- 
ment of police administration originate in the 
foreign country. FOA usually has sent a qualified 
public administration technician with police ex- 
perience to the country as part of the public ad- 
ministration work of the FOA Mission there. 


Under the expanded technical program, the 
IACP, working with FOA, will assume the major 
responsibility for the training in the United States 
of the foreign police officials, making arrange- 
ments with academic institutions and U. S. police 
agencies for the specific training program, fur- 
nishing technical literature, and supervising the 
period of study. 


The program will be administered through 
IACP Headquarters, Washington, D. C., under 
the general direction of Executive Secretary Le- 
roy E. Wike. Matters of policy affecting the IACP 
will be determined by the Board of Officers 
and approved by the Executive Committee. 

The Fifth Annual California Traffic Safety 
Conference was held in Sacramento, October 7-8, 
with 1,000 delegates and specialists from the state 
and nation attending. In calling the Conference, 
Governor Knight pointed to an encouraging de- 
cline in traffic death figures as the possible be- 
ginning of a desired trend in traffic safety. 
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Philadelphia Off To Early Start 
With 62nd [ACP Conference Plans 


Philadelphia has lost no time in initiating neces- 
sary planning for the 62nd Annual IACP Con- 
ference. Named the 1955 Conference city by de- 
legates attending the recent New Orleans Con- 
ference, Philadelphia is determined to make the 
62nd a conference long to remember. 

On November 3 and 4, Police Commissioner 
Thos. J. Gibbons conferred with Executive Secre- 
tary Leroy E. Wike and Office Manager Betty 
Paulhus, IACP Headquarters, to complete the 
checking of conference requirements and obliga- 
tions of the host department. 

A tour of Philadelphia hotels was made, 
with the Benjamin Franklin Hotel tentatively 
selected for conference headquarters. The best 
available dates, from the IACP standpoint, are 
October 2 to 6, 1955. These arrangements will 
be submitted to the IACP Board of Officers for 
approval at its meeting on November 22. 

The Benjamin Franklin Hotel has agreed to re- 
serve a block of 800 rooms for IACP guests, and 
to provide adequate exhibit space, meeting rooms, 
and banquet seating for 1200. 

Commissioner Gibbons is organizing his local 
committees for various conference activities, and 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Planning for the 62nd An- 
nual IACP Conference was initiated when the 
above IACP and Pennsylvania police officials met 
for preliminary planning of the event. Seated, l. 
to r., Assistant Police Commissioner Albert N. 
Brown, Philadelphia; Mrs. Betty Paulhus. office 
manager, IACP Headquarters; Executive Secre- 
tary Leroy E. Wike, IACP; Mrs. Leroy E. Wike, 
and Police Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons, 
Philadelphia. Standing, l. to r., Executive Director 
Samuel Siegle, Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; Chief Frank A. Sweeney, 
chairman of the Executive Board, PCPA, Jenkin- 
town; Secretary Harry Nebinger, Southeastern 
Pennsylvvania Chiefs of Police Association, Phila- 
delphia; Chief Clarence Johnston, president, 
SEPCPA, Cheltenham Township, Elkins Park; 
Lt. Howard Dandl, Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment; and Supt. James F. Hartness, president, 
PCPA, Haverford Township, Havertown. 








anticipates having all preliminary work complet- 
ed in the near future. 

Pennsylvania officials working with Commis- 
sioner Gibbons on overall arrangements are Chief 
James F. Hartness, president of the Pennsylvania 
Chiefs of Police Association, Haverford Township 
Police, Havertown; Chief Clarence Johnston, pre- 
sident, Southeastern Pennsylvania Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association, Cheltenham Township, Elkins 
Park; Samuel Siegle, executive director, and Chief 
Frank A. Sweeney, chairman of the Executive 
Board, Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association ; 
Harry Nebinger, secretary, Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania Chiefs of Police Association; and An- 
drew S. Student, public relations counsel, Penn- 
sylvania Chiefs of Police Association. 


DECEMBER 15 IS “S-D DAY” 


SUPPORT IT 
(An Editorial) 


A short time after this issue of The Police Chief 
reaches you the greatest cooperative job ever un- 
dertaken in behalf of traffic safety will have been 
finished. 

It may not be the success its sponsors hope for, 
but it cannot fail. No project that has made so 
many organizations and individuals conscious of 
the traffic accident problem could possibly 
be anything but a success. 

If the advance publicity reached its expected 
intensity, there is probably not a single police ad- 
ministrator who has to be told that the program 
we are referring to is “S-D Day”—Safe Driving 
Day. 

December 15 is “S-D Day’—sponsored by the 
President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety 
in cooperation with hundreds of local, state, and 
national organizations. The IACP is one of these. 

The purpose of “S-D Day” is to demonstrate 
that traffic accidents can be reduced materially 
when all motorists and pedestrians do their part. 
The test confronting every community will be to 
reduce traffic accidents to a minimum for the 
24-hour period. If cooperation is great enough, 
many communities may remain completely free 
of traffic accidents for the day. 

No one connected with the sponsorship of 
“S-D Day” expects this one-day program to solve 
the traffic accident problem. We all know that 
traffic safety must be a day-in-and-day-out, 
year-round job—for everybody. 


But this intensive public education program, 
combined with the mass pooling of effort by so 
many organizations in all parts of the country, 
can have a tremendous impact. It can give great 
stimulus to existing traffic safety programs. 

Remember ‘“‘S-D Day’”—December 15-and give 
it the full support of your department! 











“She Picture 


The estimated number of major crimes com- 
mitted in the United States increased 8.5 per cent 
during the first half of 1954 as compared with 
a similar period last year, it is announced by 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover stated, in releasing the FBI’s semi- 
annual Uniform Crime Reports bulletin, that an 
estimated 1,136,140 major crimes were committed 
from January 1 through June 30, 1954. This total 
is 88,850 higher than the estimated figure for the 
first half of 1953, a year in which a record 2,159,- 
080 major crimes were committed. 

A major crime was committed every 13.8 sec- 
onds, and during the first six months of 1954 it 
is estimated that each day on the average 35 peo- 
ple were feloniously slain and 252 other felonious 
assaults were committed; 608 cars were stolen; 
and 197 robberies and 1,454 burglaries were com- 
mitted. 

Increases range from 20.4 per cent for robberies 
to 0.9 per cent for murder. Burglaries rose 13.2 
per cent and larceny 9 per cent during the first 
six months of 1954. There was no change for 
aggravated assault, while rape offenses declined 
1.2 per cent and auto theft and negligent man- 
slaughter were down 2.3 per cent and 3.9 per cent, 
respectively. 

The FBI Director said that crimes in rural and 
urban areas rose 11.9 per cent and 7.2 per cent, 
respectively. Mr. Hoover stated that “In cities 
the increases ranged from 22.6 per cent for rob- 
bery to 0.6 per cent for rape. Murder, negligent 
manslaughter, auto theft and aggravated assaults 
all declined.” The FBI Director concluded by 
stating that increases in rural areas ranged from 
6.7 per cent for burglaries to 1.8 per cent for ag- 
gravated assaults, but rape, negligent manslaugh- 
ter and auto thefts all showed small declines. 

Director Hoover pointed out the following 
trends in releasing the semiannual Uniform Crime 
Reports for the first six months of 1954: 


An estimated 1,136,140 major crimes were com- 
mitted during the first six months of 1954. This 
represents an increase of 88,850, or 8.5 percent, 
over a similar period last year. If this trend con- 
tinues, major crimes will reach an alltime high 
during 1954. 


A major crime was committed every 13.8 sec- 
onds. 


Each day during the first six months of 1954, 
it is estimated that an average of 35 people were 
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feloniously slain and 252 other felonious assaults 
were committed; 48 rapes were committed; 608 
cars were stolen; 197 robberies and 1,454 burg- 
laries were committed. 


It is estimated that during the period from 
January to June, 1954, a crime of murder, man- 
slaughter, rape or assault to kill was committed 
every 4.3 minutes. 


The timetable for crime during the first half 
of 1954 is as follows: 1 murder or negligent man- 
slaughter every 40.9 minutes, 1 rape every 29.8 
minutes, 1 robbery every 7.3 minutes, 1 aggra- 
vated assault every 5.7 minutes, 1 burglary every 
59 seconds, 1 larceny every 23.5 seconds, 1 auto 
theft every 2.4 minutes. 


Robbery jumped 20.4 percent while burglaries 
rose 13.2 percent and larceny 9 percent during 
the first six months of 1954. 





Estimated murder figures rose 0.9 percent and 
aggravated assaults showed no change. Rape 
offenses declined 1.2 percent and auto theft and 
negligent manslaughter were down 2.3 and 3.9 
percent, respectively. 


Urban crime rose 7.2 percent. Urban robberies 
increased by 22.6 percent, while burglaries and 
larcenies in urban areas increased by 11.8 and 7.1 
percent, respectively. Urban murders decreased 
2.1 percent, and negligent manslaughter declined 
6.4 percent. Auto thefts in the cities decreased 
2.7 percent, while aggravated assaults in urban 
areas declined by only 0.5 percent. Urban rape 
increased 0.6 percent. 


Rural crime increased 11.9 percent in the pe- 
riod from January to June, 1954. Burglaries and 
larcenies in rural areas increased 16.7 percent 
and 13.6 percent, respectively. Robberies were 
up by 10.8 percent in the rural areas, while mur- 
ders increased 5.8 percent. Rural aggravated as- 
saults increased 1.8 percent, but rape declined 3.5 
percent. Both negligent manslaughter and auto 
thefts showed declines of 0.6 percent and 0.8 per- 
cent, respectively, in rural areas. 





Although a decrease is noted over the first six 
months of 1953, auto theft continues as a major 
criminal problem in the United States. During 
the first six months of 1954, an estimated 110,060 
cars were stolen as compared with 112,600 in the 
same period last year. 


Victims of killers in the United States totaled 
6,380 while more than 54,000 other individuals 
were feloniously assaulted by potential killers of 
rapists. Robbers jeopardized the lives of 35,650 
victims. 

































MOTORIZED RESIDENTIAL PATROL 




















" more thorough than a man on foot... 
r- 
HERE’S nothing to match the patrolling efficiency 

x of the mounted officer on a Harley-Davidson Servi- 
r Car. He covers his beat more completely and more 
m often than the walking officer . . . yet he’s motorized to 
i move swiftly to any trouble spot. Motorists obey the law 
e because they know he’s powered to catch offenders. 

Vandals and housebreakers avoid the area he patrols. 

And children love him just as they loved the old-fash- 
d ioned officer on foot. 
Is The Servi-Car is compactly designed and sturdily built 
yf from the ground up to give you dependable, trouble-free 
0 service . . . wherever and whenever you need it. Ask 


your dealer for complete information or write us today. 
Har.eEy-Davipson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 














As of April 30, 1954, there was an average of 
1.8 police per 100 inhabitants. 





In 1953, 63 police employees were killed in line 
of duty according to reports submitted by 3,721 
cities representing a 1950 population of 87,423,- 
339. The rate of 3.6 police employees killed per 
5,000,000 population is the same as last year’s. 





More than nine out of ten homicides committed 
in 1953 were cleared by arrest. Police cleared 
by arrest 75.5 percent of crimes against the per- 
son, namely, murder, rape, negligent manslaughter 
and aggravated assault. By contrast, only 22.9 
percent of property crimes were cleared by arrest. 


CELEBRATE MP CORPS’ BIRTHDAY 





Seven military police officers attending a four- 
week course in Military Vehicle Safety and Traf- 
fic Regulation at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University in Evanston, IIl., did a little 
celebrating of their own on the occasion of the 
13th anniversary of the Military Police Corps. 


Shown here with Glenn V. Carmichael, assist- 
ant director of training for the Institute, (cen- 
ter), are the officers as they had a “coffee and 
cake” break between classes. 


Standing, from left: Maj. Charles F. Goslee, 
Presidio of San Francisco; Lt. Joe H. Downing, 
Ft. Riley, Kan.; Lt. Col. Ralph Saenz, Ft. Ord, 
Calif.; Mr. Carmichael, Capt. Marvin W. Dreier, 
Ft. George G. Meade, Md., and Maj. Carl W. Bey- 
er, Camp Chaffee, Ark. Seated, left, Lt. William 
P. Stoker, Halifax, N. S., and right, Maj. Town- 
send J. Kirthlink, Ft. Knox, Ky. 


Although the first recorded evidence of the use 
of MP’s appeared during the Norman Conquest 
of England in 1066, it is believed MP’s were used 
in other armies long before that time, according 
to Colonel Saenz. The U. S. has used MP’s in 
every major war it has participated in, but as a 
separate branch of the Army, the Military Police 
Corps was only 13 years old this fall. 
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FBI Training Assistance To Police 
Shows Ten Per Cent Increase In 1954 


The progressive increase in training assistance 
rendered to other law enforcement agencies by 
the FBI in recent years continued during the 1954 
fiscal year. According to its Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover, the FBI participated in 2,662 police train- 
ing schools throughout the United States in the 
12 months ending June 30, 1954. This represents 
an increase of 10 per cent over the previous fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Hoover stated that as a cooperative service 
the FBI provided Special Agents, trained as in- 
structors, to lecture at police training schools, and 
it assisted law enforcement agencies in planning 
curricula to meet their training needs. In addi- 
tion, the FBI’s cost-free training services included 
supplying printed material, training films and 
other educational aids for police schools. 

During the 1954 fiscal year, two sessions of the 
FBI National Academy were conducted. Their 
enrollments totaled 160 officers. On June 11, 
1954, when the 53rd Session of the National Acad- 
emy was completed, the Academy’s graduates to- 
taled 2,826. According to Mr. Hoover, approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of these graduates are ex- 
ecutive heads of the departments they serve. 

In addition to this training assistance, the FBI 
further assisted law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country by sponsoring more than 
200 FBI law enforcement conferences. Of this 
total, 95 were FBI Annual Law Enforcement Con- 
ferences which provided a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas and discussions of mutual prob- 
lems within the profession. 

In the middle of the fiscal year, a series of 133 
special FBI law enforcement conferences, deal- 
ing with the problem of thefts from interstate 
shipment, was concluded. Launched in April, 
1953, these conferences were attended by more 
than 8,700 persons, representing 4,159 public and 
private organizations. 

Another series of special FBI law enforcement 
conferences, devoted to interstate transportation 
of stolen property violations, began early in 1954 
and will continue through the end of this year. 


The New York State Motor Vehicle Bureau, 
under law enacted by the 1954 state legislature, 
will incorporate two new questions on the appli- 
cation forms for 1955 motor vehicle registrations 
to determine the exact percentage of motorists 
carrying liability insurance. Each owner will 
state whether he has a motor vehicle liability po- 
licy, amount of coverage, and name of the insuring 
company. If an owner fails to reply to the ques- 
tions, he will be unable to secure registration cer- 
tificate or 1955 plates. 
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7 Year's Look 
74t Public Relations 


Your committee has worked diligently to pre- 
pare a report that may be helpful to police de- 
partments of any size in developing better rela- 
tions with the public they serve. Each member of 
the committee has contributed constructive sug- 
gestions based on the results of their own pro- 
gram and his observations of similar programs 
by other departments. Your chairman acknowl- 
edges with gratitude this splendid cooperation. 

It is not the intent of this report to cite the pub- 
lic relations programs carried on by the mem- 
bers of the committee. The members feel that the 
problem of good police public relations should be 
attacked by calling attention to some failures, and 
offering constructive suggestions. The following 
observations are submitted for your study: 


1. Too many police public relations activities 
are hit and miss, rather than planned to fit the 
needs of the community. 


2. Police public relations is too often a “‘neces- 
sary evil” and is made a “sideline” instead of a 
major activity. 


3. The public relations program is not an “end” 
but a means to an end, and must be carried on 
honestly. 


4. Natural antagonism to a control agency is 
increased by unintelligent or discourteous police 
service. 


5. Police public relations is the job of every 
police employee, but the chief of police should 
plan and direct the program. 


6. Public relations limited to traffic-safety will 
not get best results. Public must be informed in 
all phases of police service. 


7. Public understanding replaces misunder- 


standing when citizens know the limited budget, ~ 


shortage of personnel, geographical area patrolled, 
and other problems of the department. 


8. Use every means possible to get average 
citizen’s opinion of your department. Keep a log 
of citizen complaints, criticisms, and invite sug- 
gestions for improvement of police service. 


9. Develop and train a “diplomatic corps” with- 
in your department. Assign them to call on the 
irate citizen and win his goodwill. 


10. Make public relations a top subject in all 
training schools and make it continuous and based 
on mistakes and misconduct of officers in the 
field. The need and excellent results of a good 
public relations program must be sold to all per- 
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(Report of the Committee on Public Relations is 
given in full below. It was prepared by Chair- 
man Lou Smyth, assisted by Chief John M. Glea- 
son, Greenwich, Conn.; Chief John W. Polcyn, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Supt. James Slusser, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chief A. Lowell Hopkins, Redondo Beach, 
Calif.; Chief John B. Toole, Bangor, Me.; Chief 
R. B. Price, Wichita, Kans.; Chief Theodore D. 
Brown, Eugene, Ore.; and Richard L. Holcomb, 
Bureau of Police, Univerisity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Ta.) 

sonnel and each employee must understand that 
he is a part of the program. 


The public relations training must include not 
only the program adopted by the administrator 
of the department but must thoroughly indoctri- 
nate every employee with the “dos” and don’ts” 
of their contacts with citizens under all condi- 
tions. Only then will employees understand what 
they must do as their part in public relations. 


The foregoing ten points do not by any means 
cover the vast subject of police public relations, 
but your committee believes they may be used as 
a guide in perfecting a stronger program. We 
must face the fact that there are as many dif- 
ferent mentalities in a community as there are 
individuals. Where propaganda, and much of the 
information we dispense, falls down is because of 
this wide difference in mentalities. 


John M. Gleason, chief of police of Greenwich, 
Conn., and past president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, submitted for 
this report an analysis of violator relations, which 
is a guide to meeting this phase of our problem. 


Here it is: 
Violator Relations. 
1. Most critical friction point. 
2. Understandable friction, but not excusable. 
3. The situation: 

a. Make contact as frictionless as possible, 
which can be done without hurting en- 
forcement. 

b. Many factors besides “approach” are 
involved, but it alone can affect problem 
greatly. 

c. Cannot expect violator to enjoy arrest, 
but can take much resentment out. 

d. What does he resent? 

(1) Unfair arrest, if so. 

(2) Embarrassment - Loss of “Face.” 

(3) Pre-trial “punishment” of various 
kinds. 

(4) “Personal element” in arrest. 

a. Why does he resent ? 

(1) Natural nervousness and _ pessi- 
mism. 

(2) Poor attitude. 

(3) General dislike of police or wrong 
concept. 
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“POLICE PATROL is filled, from beginning to end, with valuable 
information and suggestions to police officers on duty.” 
—Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 











“You have here, by all odds, the best, clearest and (of all things) 
the most entertaining presentation on the subject.” 
—New York City Institute of Public Administration 
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“If you are interested in police work you will enjoy this book. 
As usual Dick Holcomb wastes no words. The amount of good 
patrol practice he has packed into such a short book is amazing.” 

—Texas Police Journal 






“POLICE PATROL is the backbone of crime prevention and 
law enforcement. This book is recommended for careful study.” 
- Chief Advisor, Police Advisory Group, Ankara, Turkey 
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sense measures that make an effective police job easier 
to perform. 40 pages (8x11), 49 illustrations, $1.00. 
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(4) Honest belief in innocence. 
(5) Irritated by officer. 
(6) Previous bad experience. 
f. Why does officer engender friction? 
(1) Wrong concept of job. 
(2) Nervousness. 
(3) Hot-tempered. 
(4) Feels personally aggrieved. 
(5) Inability to handle people. 
4. What to do. 
a. Do not formalize approach too much. 
b. Give officer right concept of job and 
understanding of situation. 
c. “Pre-situation” preventive work. 
d. Right kind of policies. 
e. Basic rules in concept: 
(1) Decide action in advance and ad- 
here to decision. 
(2) Be impersonal about violation and 
(3) Balance friendliness and firm- 
ness - be “natural.” 
(4) Tell him at outset what done and 
action intended. 
(5) Do not ask questions. 
(6) Do not “apologize.” 
(7) Disregard “insults” most of the 
time. 
(8) Keep conversation at minimum - 
don’t keep argument alive - don’t 
argue with violator. 


Every police employee should be trained in 
salesmanship—high grade, not high pressure 
salesmanship—trained in the art of taking some 
of the “sting” out of necessity of enforcing the 
law. Regular compilation of crime, arrest, juve- 
nile and other statistics should be compiled and 
issued to the press, radio and TV stations. These 
statistics should be issued to all members of the 
force, and they should be required to study them 
and be prepared to use them in informing citizens 
who think the police do nothing but harass traf- 
fie violators. 


Statistical information must not be used or dis- 
torted as a “puff” for the department. If crime 
is up, say so. If the clearance record is bad, don’t 
try to cover up. Be honest. Police manpower. 
has not kept pace with the rapid growth of com- 
munities. Police budgets too often are woefully 
short. An enlightened public can be made an im- 
portant factor in obtaining increased personnel 
and finances. 


Here are some thoughts contributed to this re- 
port by members of the committee: 


John W. Polcyn, Chief of Police, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—“It is absolutely necessary that all of 
the citizens are given prompt, courteous and ef- 
ficient service in all of their requests, irrespec- 
tive of whether the requests are of major or 
minor importance. There is nothing more irri- 
tating to a citizen, who desires to cooperate with 
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the police and reports a matter which in his judg- 
ment should deserve their attention, only to find 
that they take their good-natured time in re- 
sponding to his call; appear indifferent and dis- 
interested; are careless, brusque and dictatorial 
in their attitude, or intimate that it was no con- 
cern of the citizen to become involved in the mat- 
ter. Such conduct results in loss of public spirit- 
ed cooperation that is so essential to good law en- 
forcement. 


“It is extremely important that the chief of 
police together with his administrative staff as- 
sure and convince the citizens that they do not 
tolerate any dishonesty, discourtesy, neglect of 
duty or immorality on the part of members of the 
department.” 


John B. Toole, Chief of Police, Bangor, Maine— 
“Since 1949 we have instituted a simple plan that 
has probably done more to improve public rela- 
tions than any other single device. It is a time 
clock system of check slips used in checking all 
types of premises when owners are away. Each 
prowl car has a Simplex Time Recorder, which 
stamps the date and time. Pads of fifty slips 
each are printed: ‘Your premises checked,’ then 
a space for time recording, and the name of our 
department and officer making the check. The 
cost of these recorders is more than recompensed 
with that priceless item, Goodwill.” 


T. D. Brown, Chief of Police, Eugene, Oregon— 
“A successful police administrator must be readi- 
ly available to the public, so that the humblest 
citizen has ready access to the chief as does the 
most influential downtown businessman. A good 
public relations program is a sales campaign that 
carries on throughout the year, not one that does 
a bit of ‘apple-polishing’ just prior to budget- 
approval time.” 


R. B. Price, Chief of Police, Wichita, Kansas— 
“No police department can show progress for long 
without public support. Therefore much effort 
must be put forth on public relations. We all 
know our job is not an easy one at best. How 
wrong we can be if we ever forget that our job 
is dealing with people, and in dealing with people 
we must treat people as people. In my opinion 
if we stop to analyze that statement, then use 
same as our guide, we as law enforcement officers 
will always have good public relations.” 

James W. Slusser, Superintendent of Police, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—“Before starting on a 
public relations program, you should analyze your 
assets and liabilities so you can publicize the for- 
mer while correcting the latter. While the press, 
radio and television are willing and anxious to go 
along, it is up to you to provide the material. 
They are not in the police business, and therefore, 
are not aware of the many interesting phases of 
your work. You know from years of experience 
that every day you get your share of pathos, in- 
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petent manner, will be used by all three media. 
Make it your business to go around and meet the 
head men of these organizations so that in time 
you become close friends rather than just ac- 
quaintances. 


“A policeman’s job is a particularly difficult one 
because it symbolizes law and order, restraint and 
authority. The average American citizen dis- 
likes being told what to do and the inconvenience 
of obeying a hundred different rules and regula- 
tions. He is controlled in how he will live in his 
neighborhood, how he will drive his automobile, 
how he will act toward others, and how he will 
take his recreation. All of this builds up a feel- 
ing of resentment which must be smoothed out 
with carefully applied techniques of good judg- 
ment, tact, courtesy, and without undue display 
of authority.” 


A. Lowell Hopkins, Chief of Police, Redondo 
Beach, California—‘Considerable stress should be 
placed on department personnel on the individual 
officer’s approach and attitude toward the pub- 
lic as one of the most vital contributions toward 
the whole program of police public relations. To 
firmly imprint this idea upon the minds of the 
department members, a private bulletin service 
may be issued to each officer weekly, stressing 
such subjects as pleasant approach, courteous 
treatment, friendiy attitude, and the rendering 
of service even though not required. I feel that 
it is vitally important to acquaint the public with 
the many services performed by the police.” 


General police policies have a powerful influ- 
ence on public relations. High standards for en- 
trance into the police service, training, discipline, 
morale, and leadership all play their part in good 
or bad public relations. A community may be 
bombarded with literature, police talks may be 
made continuously before groups and over radio 
and television, and the press may be more than 
fair in its treatment of the department, but all 
these activities will not offset the destructive ef- 
fect of dishonest, unethical, abusive, or brutal 
acts of the individual officer in the field. 


The committee suggests that when possible the 
Washington office collect copies of literature on 
police subjects produced by various departments, 
and give information to members where such 
literature may be obtained. 


Whenever finances permit a clearing house of 
all types of recognized public relations activities 
may well be established by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police so that members can 
have help in building their departmental pro- 
gram. The committee realizes that the conduct- 
ing of such an activity will require additional 
employees and other expense. In the meantime, 
until such service can be made available, it is re- 
commended that a standing public relations com- 
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terest, and comedy which, if prepared in a com- 





mittee be authorized to carry on this activity to 
the best of its ability in order to make public re- 
lations advisory service continuous throughout 
the year. 

Good Public Relations is the sum total of self- 
disciplined police service in which each employee 
plays his full part in building for his organiza- 
tion the right to confidence and goodwill of the 
citizens of his community. Your committee re- 
cognizes that it is the thousand and one little 
courtesies and services, plus intelligent police 
work, that raises the standard of police service. 


New Mexico Initiates Program 
To Improve Repeaters’ Driving Skill 


A new program has been launched by the New 
Mexico Drivers’ License Branch, according to 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Tony Luna, Jr. 

Under the program which started October 1, 
drivers whose license records indicate that they 
are repeaters in traffic accidents and violations 
will be given special examinations and informal 
interviews by driver improvement analysts. The 
purpose is to determine why the drivers have had 
records and then to correct them. 

R. G. Wheeler, drivers’ license administrator, 
in charge of the program, said: “‘ Our records in- 
dicate that many drivers. are accident and viola- 
tion prone. After receiving their licenses, they 
have developed bad driving habits and faulty at- 
titudes. In some cases, their physical condition and 
advancing age have made them unsafe for them- 
selves, their families, and other highway users.” 

Six men: have been selected from 43 applicants 
to conduct the examinations and interviews. The 
six driver improvement analysts recently com- 
pleted a 45-hour course conducted by the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. This train- 
ing was augmented by an additional week’s in- 
struction in Santa Fe headquarters. 

“Drivers who cause trouble do so because they 
are not convinced that their driver practices are 
unsafe, or they are unaware of the safe practice,” 
according to Glenn V. Carmichael of the Traffic 
Institute, who was in charge of the special train- 
ing for the New Mexico men. “Some are physi- 
cally unfit, while others show wilful disregard 
or are nervous, absent-minded or reckless. 

“The driver improvement analyst have been 
trained to detect the reasons for drivers’ unsafe 
practices and to work out methods for improve- 
ment. Should the driver’s attitude not change 
for the better or if he fails to improve otherwise, 
his license will be suspended for the protection 
of other highway users. 

“In other states where this type of program 
has been in effect, most drivers examined and in- 
terviewed are improved to the extent that they 
have no more accidents or violations.’ 



































Universal 2 Volt Mobile Radio 


The correct definition of 6/12 


INCLUDES TECHNICAL ADVANCES IN POWER 
SUPPLIES, TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 








Considerable evidence exists indicat- 
ing additional makes and models of 
automobiles will change over from 6 
to 12 volt electrical systems, in the 
near future. There is however, no 
longer any question that two-way 
radio is ready for either primary volt- 
age. The answer was in production 
over a year ago. 

The problem of possible equipment 
obsolescence costs or conversion costs 
does not exist with true 6/12 volt units. 
Neither is there a problem of extra 
maintenance costs due to operation 
with both 6 and 12 volt units mixed 
in a single system. 





A. 50-60 watt 25-54 mc trunk mount mobile. 


Power Circuit 


MOTOROLA 6/12 volt radio sets 
operate interchangeably from either 
6 volts or 12 volts. The same set 
operates in any vehicle regardless of 
battery voltage. And, it’s a foolproof 
system. You can’t burn up a fadio set 
by forgetting to make the proper adap- 
tions when switching from 6 volt to 
12 volt operation. There aren’t any 
changes to be made before the radio set 
can be plugged in whether the cable 
supplies 6 volts or 12 volts. 

The whole secret is an exclusive 
MOTOROLA series-parallel power 
circuit (patent applied for). In sim- 
plified form, the combination of fila- 
ment and high voltage power circuits 
can be considered as two 6 volt sec- 
tions. When operating from 6 volts, 
the two sections are in parallel. When 
operating from 12 volts, the two sec- 
tions are in series. The power cable 
automatically makes the correct con- 
nections to the power supply input 
terminals. There are no wiring changes 
or modifications of any type to be 


made in the radio set or cable regard- 
less of whether the radio set is plugged 
into a cable in a 6 volt vehicle or a 
12 volt vehicle. 

While the 6/12 volt designation 
applied to MOTOROLA equipment 
clearly identifies power circuit tech- 
nical advances, it also identifies mod- 
els which incorporate other current 
technical advances. 


Power Supply 

This exclusive MOTOROLA design 
possesses advantages above and be- 
yond the 6/12 volt feature. The new 
circuit utilizing vibrators developed 
specifically for this application pro- 
duce significantly increased vibrator 
life. Now, even on higher powered 
mobile transmitters operating above 
normal duty cycles, the vibrator power 
supply is not only practical and effi- 
cient, it is also economical to operate 
and maintain. By reaching a point of 
efficiency greater than that of any 
previous comparable power supply of 
either the vibrator or dynamotor type, 
greater output at lower power con- 
sumption with reduced maintenance 
costs is realized. 


Transmitter 


Under ‘“‘transmit’’ conditions, power 
consumption is decreased by as much 
as 40% in some models. For example, 
a 6/12 volt mobile unit rated at 25-30 
watts transmitter RF output draws 
only slightly more power than a con- 
ventional 10 watt transmitter, and 


only 75% of that required for a con- 
ventional 25 to 30 watt transmitter. 
More watts output are provided for 
each ampere input. 

Increased power supply efficiency 
also means less power wasted as heat. 
Less heat to dissipate means that the 
housing can be smaller for the same 
internal temperature rise. For exam- 
ple, a housing used for a conventional 
10 watt transmitter now houses a mo- 
bile unit rated at 25 watts RF power 
output. More watts output are pro- 
vided per unit volume. 


Receiver 


In spite of ‘‘receive’’ power, consump- 
tion decreases of 5% to 15%, the audio 
power output rating is a full 1.5 watts. 
A new audio circuit provides a greater 
range of output control plus lower 
distortion at any setting. The MO- 
TOROLA patented noise compensated 
squelch circuit has been improved for 
surer operation under all types of mod- 








B. 10 or 25 watt 25-54 mc, 144-177 me trunk 


mount mobile with accessories, 


ulation and noise conditions. The over- 
all audio response has been improved 
to within better than +1 and —3 db. 
of 6 db/octave from 300 to 3000 cps. 

In the receiver high frequency cir- 
cuits, intermodulation and desensi- 
tization protection has been increased 
by 6 to 15 db. Selectivity has been 
improved over that of previous Uni- 
Channel models. And, as always, the 
sealed-in-plastic MOTOROLA PER- 
MAKAY Filter provides guaranteed 
permanentselectivity plus interchange- 
ability of selectivity to meet specific 
operational requirements. 

A field tested and proved line of 
6/12 volt models is available for oper- 
ation in the 25-54, 144-174 or 450-470 
mc. ranges with transmitter RF power 
output ratings from 10 watts to 60 
watts. Your local MOTOROLA Radio 
Communications Engineer can provide 
details, or write to: 


Communications & Electronics, Inc, 


4501 Augusta Boulevard 
Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Police Administration 
By Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 


International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington, D. C. 


Forward thinking police authorities, as well as 
students of contemporary history in other lines 
of endeavor, have sensed the great strides made 
in the past twenty years in raising the levels of 
law enforcement to professional status, and this 
has been particularly true since World War II. 
This has been accomplished partly because of a 
sense of urgency on the part of the general public, 
which is beginning to realize that there is funda- 
mental truth in the saying “Eternal Vigilance is 
the Price of Liberty,” and that true liberty is 
based on law and order. Our people are beginning 
to sense the possibility that their liberty, always 
purchased at great cost and sacrifice, can be nulli- 
fied and its effectiveness dissipated because of the 
alarming rise in the incidence of crime. 


We all know that most of our legislation dealing 
with crime is aimed at the criminal, but we also 
know that every new law, whether regulatory or 
prohibitive, narrows the freedom of action of all 
law abiding citizens. Most of the statutes, laws, 
ordinances and regulations on our books today are 
aimed at suppression of crime and control of the 
violators, and certainly would be unnecessary in 
a world in which people governed themselves by 
the highest moral and ethical standards. 

It is in the recognition of the ever more restric- 
tive regulations, caused by our antisocial elements, 
and which affect the lives and creative efforts of 
every citizen, that our people are coming to re- 
cognize that a professional police force, free from 
political or other untoward influences, is not only 
a good investment in liberty, but an absolute must 
if our American way of life is to survive. Thus, 
in his own self-interest, the average citizen is be- 
ing sold on the value of police service at the 
highest professional level, and this has been a 
factor in the progress made. 


This factor, however, is only one phase in the 
evolutionary changes which are encouraging to 
the great leaders in police planning for the future. 
When all the facts are assessed in determining 
how and why the present level of effectiveness 


Address delivered before the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Roanoke, Va., September 16-17, 1954. 
was reached, we can point to one factor which 
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outweighs all others—the great effort made with- 
in the police profession itself. Very little pro- 
gress is made in any field of endeavor when all 
the impetus is supplied by outside forces, and we 
know that our progress would be meager indeed 
if the great minds and stout hearts within the 
ranks of our modern police systems were not ap- 
plied with full power to the problems at hand. 


We can be very proud indeed of the place of 
eminence reached by police guardians of liberty, 
when we consider that the basic concept of police 
service as an essential part of society is only about 
100 years old. Previous to about 1850, this con- 
cept was on a very haphazard basis, with the 
emphasis on force, and with practically no re- 
course to scientific or psychological applications. 
The householder and the business man, in recog- 
nition of the perils of the times, and to protect 
their lives and properties, hired guards whose 
main recommendations were strong muscles and 
skill with arms, and their numbers and the tenure 
of their service were based on the exigencies of 
the occasion. 


The progress made in approximately 100 years 
has been gratifying, and can be favorably com- 
pared to the advances made by the other great 
professional groups. We often refer, in our com- 
parisons, to the present status of the medical 
profession and the law. Certainly these two 
great professional groups occupy a very high 
place in our society, and rightly so. We can take 
great pride in the victory over pain and disease 
which has resulted from the eternal search for 
knowledge by our great medical men. We all 
benefit from the skill of the surgeon, and our lives 
have been lengthened and made much more pleas- 
ant and useful as a result of the endless research 
and scientific acumen of our pathologists and 
chemists. 


The legal profession is accepted by all as a 
soundly based part of modern civilization. Some 
of the great minds of history have added to our 
knowledge of the legal processes so necessarily a 
part of an orderly existence. These processes 
are, in truth, a fundamental part of our govern- 
mental functions, and no one questions the trans- 
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_ Guarding New England’s Beaches 





Any accident or emergency can be in- 
stantly signaled to the Police Department 
with the modern Gamewell System. And 
headquarters has a permanent record of every 
call that goes through the Game- 
well System. To give your com- 
munity the advantages of this 
modern and virtually fool-proof 
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REVERE BEACH, MASS. 


Sgt. Charles H. Hendrickson 
and Officer George Mc- 
Carmack working at the new 
Gamewell Police Operating 
Desk. The Revere Beach instal- 
lation is operated under 
authority of the Massachusetts 
Metropolitan District Parks De- 
partment, and i: made up of 
22 Gamewell Police Signal 
Boxes. * 





Massachusetts Metropolitan 
District Parks Department 
covers approx. 12,000 acres 
comprising recreational areas, 
golf courses, swimming pools, 
winter sports areas, etc. The 
Department covers 36 cities 
and towns, has a Police De- 
partment personnel of 375. 


communications system, ask Gamewell to 
make a study of your particular needs. Find 
out how much a Gamewell System can do for 
your Department and your public. 






THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 
In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid., Belleville, Ont. 
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cendent importance of our great system of juris- 
prudence as a guardian of our liberties. 





These two great professions—medicine and the 
law—have progressed to the point where they are 
both looked upon as the very epitome of profes- 
ional status. Yet, in going back into compara- 
tively recent history, to sum up the factors of pro- 
gress which has led to this assured position, we 
need go back but to the years immediately before 
1846, the year in which anesthesia in medicine 
made its advent, to encounter the discomforting 
knowledge that surgery was agony. Modern phy- 
sicians might agree that the life of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, was shortened by an 
anemic condition, brought on by the medical prac- 
tice of the day, of bleeding patients to cure all 
manner of ills. The development of the great 
chemical agents, such as the sulfa drugs, penicillin 
and the other antibiotics, has all occurred during 
the past 50 years, and more especially in the last 
20 years. 


We can compare, also, the accepted legal 
processes, which are fundamental in our gov- 
ernmental setup, with the supersitions, trial 
by ordeal and other frightening methods used 
by mankind in their efforts to apply the 
Mosaic Law to keep the criminal at bay in 
bygone days. Our present accepted legal re- 
course has been probably slower in developing 
than some of our medical advances, and have been 
accepted practice farther back into history, but 
both professions have made their greatest prog- 
ress in the same comparable era in which police 
service has reached its highest peak to date. 


This eternal search for the truth has been ex- 
pedited because dedicated men and women have 
conditioned their minds to be receptive of those 
stimuli which will make their efforts the most 
effective. In order to apply their productive 
years to the problems of their calling, they must 
start their training and condition their thinking 
at an early age. This factor has been recognized 
by the leaders in the police field, and is becoming 
more and more a part of the general planning to 
provide for the highest types of young men and 
women to enter the police profession, and for 
their thorough training in police sciences. The 
results of this plan of procedure are beginning 
to show, and are a part of the concentrated effort 
—within the police profession—to raise the pro- 
fessional standards of law enforcement. 


More and more police agencies are inaugurating 
police training schools as an integral part of po- 
lice service. Our great colleges and universities 
are providing courses in police science. The great 
success of the National Academy of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has added immeasurably 
to the progress toward the goal of professional 
status. These training facilities are becoming the 
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accepted practice, but are only a part of the new 
look in projected planning. 


A number of progressive police chiefs have been 
experimenting with the apprentice, or cadet, 
method of securing the right type of police re- 
cruits in their most impressionable years. The 
theory behind this plan is sound. It is based on 
catching the interest of young men graduating 
from high school, offering them employment and 
training as police apprentices, and when they 
reach the required legal age making them full- 
fledged police officers. This method provides for 
a continuing interest, and also gives an opportun- 
ity for observation of general fitness and weeding 
out of those who do not measure up to standards. 
It also eliminates the difficulties of trying to at- 
tract the older age groups to become police offi- 
cers after their interest has been captured by 
other occupations. This new method has not been 
in existence long enough to estimate its ultimate 
value, but so far it has enjoyed a measure of suc- 
cess and is indicative of the type of police plann- 
ing which, along with continuous training, will 
surely provide the high type of young men so 
necessary on professional levels. 

These progressive advances surely move us ever 
closer to the time when, at a certain milestone in 
their careers, our young police officers will be 
held in the same high professional esteem as those 
who take the Hippocratic Oath and those who are 
admitted to the practice of law. 

There is one great fundamental difference, how- 
ever, to be considered in comparing the status of 
police officers with the great established profes- 
sions—and that is the material return. Many of 
our foremost medical and legal lights have become 
quite wealthy through the practice of their pro- 
fession, and there is a potential for which they 
all may strive, with success based largely on abil- 
ity. Not so with the men of law enforcement. 
No one ever heard of an honest policeman becom- 
ing wealthy by accumulating the increment of sal- 
ary over expenses. Even the highest paid must 
live on a modest plane, and only the often inade- 
quate retirement systems now operating offer 
him any measure of financial security in his de- 
clining years. Progress has been made in cor- 
recting this deterring influence on those young 
men interested in a police career, but much re- 
mains to be done. The situation will be remedied 
completely only when the public is convinced that 
professional law enforcement is worth all it costs, 
and is one of the finest investments that can be 
made. It requires a great spirit of dedication 
for those who aspire to a life in police service to 
accept remuneration far below what they could 
reasonably expect in other fields of endeavor. 

There is only one answer to the problem of 


those in police service who succumb to the lure 
of the fast dollar. Because of its very nature, 
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the work of the policeman exposes him to the 
temptation to yield to the always present pressure 
to prostitute his calling for gain. A crook in a 
police uniform would be a crook in any other walk 
of life, since personal integrity is not a charac- 
teristic resulting from choice of professions. 
However, it is particularly shameful when one 
who is sworn to uphold and enforce the law uses 
his office for personal gain. The answer is: 
Character and integrity in the young men we 
choose. And this takes us back to the question 
of making the work and the rewards inviting. 


Even those police heads who have had a great 
measure of success in building up fine and effi- 
cient law enforcement groups are often discour- 
aged by public indifference. It is a sad commen- 
tary on the attitude of many otherwise fine citi- 
zens that they are interested in the work of the 
police only to the extent that they are directly 
affected. They often react violently to a regula- 
tory direction given by a traffic officer when it 
seems that such action might momentarily hold 
up their progress, bui take no notice whatever 
of a fine job done by the police in clearing up 
major crimes or significantly reducing traffic 
accidents by a well worked plan of control. Such 
attitudes are common. The well-adjusted police 
chief takes them in stride, but he may often wish 
for a better understanding of the whole problem 
of adequate police service in his community. It 
has often been said that the level of effectiveness 
of law enforcement in a given community is just 
as low as the people will tolerate, or just as high 
as they insist upon it being. 


The modern police chief will never accept this 
yardstick as a measure of his efforts or the value 
of law enforcement in general. He may have to 
exert greater pressures to accomplish his end 
where public indifference is a problem, but he 
knows that it is very difficult to maintain a con- 
dition of enthusiastic support over any great 
length of time. The modern police chief will work 
out a program of keeping the public informed of 
the problems of his community, the police meas- 
ures put into effect to solve them, and the re- 
sults when they can be properly evaluated. By 
such a program, on a continuing basis, he is on 
solid ground and can reasonably expect a meas- 
ure of support and also sell a significant number 
of influential people on the value of their sus- 
tained interest. 


An indication of the progress of these times, 
when all police heads are striving to provide the 
service which will allow our people to go about 
their daily lives and work with a measure of safe- 
ty, comfort and convenience, is the emphasis 
placed on the pooling of knowledge and experi- 
ence, and making the results available to all 
through the medium of Police Chiefs’ Associations 
which have been gathering strength and effec- 
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tiveness at an increasing tempo during the past 
few years. These cooperative groups, aware that 
the American way of life does not lend itself to 
the nationalizing of police power, nevertheless 
recognizes the great value to themselves as police 
executives, to their departments and to the people 
whom they serve, of the opportunity to work to- 
gether and to place at the disposal of all members 
the advantage of concerted effort. 


The chiefs associations have proven their great 
value in sponsoring of legislation to expedite the 
protective and regulatory work of the individual 
departments, and in opposing restrictive meas- 
ures which would tend to hamstring our best ef- 
forts. They have also influenced the securing 
of social advances and better working conditions 
for the men of their jurisdictions. Of greatest 
importance, perhaps, is the opportunity afforded 
to meet together to discuss problems, work out 
new approaches for better services, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing personally the many great 
authorities in the profession. 


As a member of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police for many years, I became 
aware of the great importance of such Associa- 
tions at the state level, and as Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, after many years of membership and ac- 
tive participation in the work of both these fine 
Associations, I feel qualified and privileged to 
make this brief reference to my belief in the great 
importance and usefulness of these Associations. 


I have attended conferences and conventions of 
chiefs asso¢iations during all the 19 years I was 
a police chief, and I always came away filled with 
new enthusiasms and knowledge. I know you 
will agree, that we can all do a much better job 
in our chosen profession by being members of 
such groups—and more particularly by being 
members of such an outstanding group as the 
Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police. 


HALL OF BADGES NEEDS SOME 


Tne Massachusetts Chiefs of Police Association 
is collecting gold Chief’s badges for the now 
famous Hall of Badges in the “Jimmy Fund” 
Hospital in Boston. 


The hospital treats children afflicted with can- 
cer from every state in the Union. It is the goal 
of the MCPA to have a badge from chiefs through- 
out the country so that any child in the hospital 
for treatment can pass through the Hall of Badges 
and say. “Gee, there’s my Chief’s badge.” 


IACP members who have an extra badge to con- 
tribute may forward it to Hector J. Pelletier, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Massachusetts Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association, Cohasset, Mass. 
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WU © Report 
Prom Europe 


By Major General William S. Maglin, USA 
The Provost Marshal General 
Department of the Army 
Washington, D. C. 


It has been barely three weeks since I left Orly 
Field in Paris, after an eventful 30 days visiting 
military police in Germany, Austria, France, and 
England. This is my first opportunity to give 
a full report of that trip in public. I feel it pro- 
pitious to recite my observations at this gather- 
ing because the American M. P. in all parts of the 
world reflects the attitude and practices of the 
American civil police at home. 

At the outset I wish to establish the fact that 
the American military policeman is rapidly be- 
coming an international symbol. In the past year 
I have seen him with his white lanyard, crossed 
pistols, and blue and white brassard on the dusty 
streets of Seoul, in bunkers on T-bone Ridge, on 
the Ginza in Tokyo, on the road to Diamond Head 
in Hawaii—and more recently in Berlin, Munich, 
and Vienna. 


In Berlin, surrounded by the Russian occupied 
zones of Germany, the American MP stands with 
the American Infantryman as the sole American 
force of arms in that German-American outpost. 
He is apprehending speeding Americans and nip- 
ping black market operations in the bud. When 
he isn’t performing these routine duties, he dons 
his steel helmet and field gear and becomes re- 
acquainted with his rifle and machine gun.. He 
learns combat methods from veteran MPs who 
wear World War II and Korean battle ribbons. 


In Berlin he doesn’t have much trouble with 
the troops. They are too busy—too aware of their 
position to disport themselves in the usual pur- 
suits of the off-duty soldier. I came away from 
Berlin feeling proud of the American soldier—a 
real display of the American way—right in the 
face of the Soviets. 


In Vienna it was more of the same with one 
difference. Vienna is the city of the International 
Patrol, where the Russian, the British, the French, 
and American MP work their beats together. 
The situation calls for the maximum in tact and 
diplomacy—only these ambassadors wear bras- 
sards. 


I had an interesting experience my first night 
in Vienna. Our Provost Marshal had a reception 
and invited the provosts of each nation. As is 
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common now in Europe we all came in mufti with 
the exception of the Russian, Lt. Col. Uryev, 
who was dressed in a fine looking uniform. We 
talked through interpreters, though I am told he 
speaks and understands Euglish. We were get- 
ting along famously until I proposed an invitation 
to join the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. I mentioned the beauties of New Orleans 
and assured him that vodka would be available. 
Up until that time he had been smiling and af- 
fable, but when my proposition was made clear to 
him his countenance changed and he replied that 
this organization must certainly be a new organi- 
zation dreamed up by the Americans. When | 
told him that this meeting would be the 61st An- 
nual meeting he said something in Russian which 
translated would mean, ‘Hey, General, stop pull- 
ing my leg.” I think Chief Wike should get some 
copies of The Police Chief off to Vienna right 
away. 

On the way from Vienna to France I stopped 
over in Kaiserslautern, a city in Germany just 
west of the Rhine; a boomtown in the real sense. 
Up until 1952, Kaiserslautern was a town dead 
on its feet. Wracked by war and with no in- 
centive to shake its apathy it suddenly became 
important when the Army re-grouped and formed 
a natural line of supply across France. Kaiser- 
slautern was the mid point on the supply line and 
re-building of the town started. 


With American and German’ money pouring 
into the area, Kaiserslautern has all the appear- 
ances any of the boom towns you have seen around 
a major construction job has. Riff-raff from 
Germany and France came to the area with the 
first bulldozers. We had our share of trouble 
but concerted efforts by German and American 
police have the town under control now. When 
German newspapers editorialize on the good work 
of their own police and American MPs we can 
feel we have made progress. 


The cooperation we found in Kaiserslautern 
is repeated in every major city of Germany. Joint 
patrols, once a rarity, are now commonplace. 
From Nurnberg in the east to Heidelberg in the 
west, from Bremerhaven in the north to Munich 
in the south, joint operations on patrol and at 
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Here's what it will enable you fo do: 


l. Take finger prints by 3 different methods; including the stainless method. 
Develop latent finger prints with a variety of 14 world-famous latent 
powders. 

3. Develop latent finger prints by chemical spraying or immersion. 

4. Develop latent finger prints by fuming methods. 

5. Lift latent finger prints with opaque lifters and transparent lifters. 

6. Make your own photo prints from transparent lifters without a camera. 

7. Fume “hot” documents for erasures and forgeries. 

8. Finger print dead persons by post mortem methods. 

9. Chemically prepare dehydrated and decomposed dead fingers. 

10. “Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves and pranksters with daylight 
powders and compounds. 

11. “Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves with ultra-violet invisible 
powders and compounds. 

12. Develop latent finger prints by (black light) ultra-violet latent finger print 
powders. 

13. Investigate crime scenes with ultra-violet light—activate fluorescence of 
hidden evidence. 

14. Develop invisible writing, erasures, indentations chemically. 

15. Do your own dark-room work with a handy dark room outfit. 

16. Observe actions of suspects through the detector mirror. 
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or 2 carrying cases; 1 case to be carried in each 
Rand cr Sne to be carried by an assistant, Either Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 
or both sections can be taken out, depending 


upon items needed at the scene. Dimensions of 
kit, closed, 20"x9¥2""x12V2"". Weight, 42. Ibs. BERLIN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 











and faster apprehensions. 


Before leaving Germany for France I had the 
pleasure of revisiting Nurnberg, located in the 
northeastern section of the American zone. Chief 
Leo Stahl, an acquaintance from former years, 
took me to the Police Presidium, deep in the heart 
of the Old City, which was so damaged in 1949 
that operations were centered in hastily erected 
temporary buildings, much like our old CCC bar- 
racks. Today Chief Stahl is back in a permanent 
headquarters and he boasts of a new pistol range. 
It’s an ingenious device built for the department 
by the Sieman plant, one of Germany’s largest 
electrical manufacturers. Designed to teach the 
policeman that a wounded felon is better than a 
dead one, the target is projected at the far end 
of the range by a motion picture machine. The 
fleeing culprit is fired at by the policeman and at 
the conclusion of each shot the picture stops and 
the striking point of the bullet shows up in a red 
dot. It is an effective and realistic way for con- 
ducting target practice. 


In France I visited the highly efficient offices 
of the Surete National, the Prefecture of Police 
in Paris, and the Gendarmerie National. The 
latter is the closest comparison to our military 
police and is administered by the Ministry for 
Armed Forces. 


Of particular interest was the International 
Criminal Police Commission in Paris. This cen- 
tral clearing house for the international criminal 
is long on professional methods but is unfortu- 
nately hampered by a shortage of mechanical 
equipment. Even so it was interesting to watch 
their cross-filing system in operation. Working 
with a few facts including the modus operandi, 
nationality and usual areas of operation they 
came up with three suspects out of thousands of 
bad check passers. 


The United States is represented by the Treas- 
ury Department as the sole corresponding agency 
to Interpol, as it is called in the European press. 
Our European Provost Marshal, nonetheless, has 
a local working agreement with the organiza- 
tion, and it is expected that the current run of 
safe crackings in American installations will be 
stopped through use of information supplied by 
Interpol. 


London was a highlight of the trip with visits 
to Scotland Yard, the Metropolitan Police School, 
and the Royal Military Police School where em- 
bryo British Military Policemen are trained in 
true fundamentals of police work by noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Corps. I noticed the British 
place for more emphasisi on the principle of the 
walking patrolman as opposed to our motorized 
patrol. Their reasoning is sound, the walking 
patrolman is in a much better position to nip 
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the desk are paying off in reduced crime rates 





the crime in the budding stage. He knows his 
area and his people and when the rumble starts 
he is in a position to move in before it becomes a 
roar. 


Whenever possible we have increased the num- 
ber of MPs who walk beats. I can say the walking 
patrolman is a greater deterrent to crime than 
the man in a roving jeep or sedan. Our incidents, 
army wide, have dropped. For instance, I noted 
a decrease in Europe of almost seven per cent in 
the military offenders for the first six months of 
1954, as compared with the previous six months. 
This drop is reflected in our prisoner population 
in Europe. We had approximately 1,400 in Janu- 
ary of this year and in June the population 
dropped to 975. 


It is my belief that we have now a greater po- 
pulation of professional soldiers in the Army— 
men who are making the service a career. This 
fact, coupled with a higher caliber of men coming 
into the Army accounts for the lower crime rate 
and enables us to move more effectively in the 
fields of crime prevention and service to our mili- 
tary constituency. 


Within the past three months the Military Po- 
lice Corps has been assigned the responsibility 
for the supervision and operation of the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, the place of con- 
finement for the long-term military offender. We 
are now actually on both ends of the crime pic- 
ture. We effect the apprehension with one hand 
and control the confinement with the other. The 
positive and challenging aspect to this new re- 
sponsibility is the Army’s retraining program. 
Retraining and restoring the military offender 
is the Army’s promise to the nation that every- 
thing will be done to return the soldier in as good 
or better shape than when he came into service. 

Security Clearances For Industry 

Until now I have talked of the army and foreign 
police cooperation. I should like, now, with your 
permission, to switch the light over to another 
arsenal of defense—United States Industry. 


Since World War II industry has married the 
best in inventive genius to the productive giant 
of American labor. From the drawing boards and 
rolling mills we have seen samples of machines 
designed to assure success in battle. They are in- 
tricate and deadly in application. 


According to Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Hugh M. Millon, II, “The Army has ever sought 
to substitute machines for men on the battlefield.” 


I submit that all of our best brains and the ef- 
forts of patriotic American labor will be for 
naught should the enemy move into the sinews 
of our industrial giant. It is not a wild guess 
that he will. He knows that a strategically placed 
saboteur is the modern answer to the Trojan 
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brand New — 
MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition, 1954 


A completely new revision of the most useful book in the police administrator’s library. Used 


for reference and training by several hundred police departments and officials. 


Written by Experts 


Edited by O. W. Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology, University of California, and formerly Chief of 
Police, Wichita, assisted by Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute; Lt. John 
A. Lindquist, Berkeley, Calif., Police Department; and three Police Chiefs: Bernard L. Garmire, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
W.H. Parker, Los Angeles, Calif.; and Jeter L. Williamson, Greensboro, N. C. 


New Chapters on Police Management and Communications. 


New Material on Personnel, Training, Patrol, Traffic, 
Juveniles, Professionalization. 


Design of Headquarters Buildings. 
Charts, Diagrams and Tables. 


Revised Bibliography. 


Handy Reference Index. 





MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Fourth Edition, 1954, 
533 pp. Clothbound. 


Put this new book to work for you at once. Use the convenient order form today to 


order your copy on 10-day approval. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION (1954 Edition). Price $7.50 postpaid. 


[] Remittance enclosed [] Bill me [] Bill city 

















Horse. He has trained vigorously for sabotage 
and, as we rise to production peaks, his efforts 
will be intensified. His reasoning is basic—one 
saboteur is cheaper, indeed more effective, than 
a long range bomber. 


In World Wat II, attempts were made to inves- 
tigate the security status of all workers in critical 
war industries. Names of individual workers 
flowed in until an accumulation of over 4,000,000 
personnel checks spelled out the futility of the un- 
dertaking. It would have taken 14 years to com- 
plete the job, using Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
facilities. 


When General Dillon talked to you two years 
ago he laid the problem before you and asked for 
help. You will recall that he mentioned that in- 
dustry had taken over the major work-load of 
security clearances—up to Confidential—and that 
they needed help from local police chiefs. Since 
that time, according to General Dillon, through 
the efforts of this group and namely, Police Supt. 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh, significant forward 
strides have been made to the end that many 
police departments have concluded working and 
financial agreements with industry. Because the 
Army is on the receiving end of industry’s efforts 
I would like to thank you for all you have done. 


The new complexion of the industrial face— 
dispersal—has thrown plants into areas of the 
country not formerly concerned with personnel 
clearances so the need is continuing and wide- 
spread. I can only ask your continued interest 
and an extension of the fine cooperation you have 
shown so far. 


In conclusion, I would feel remiss if I did not 
pass on to you a very real fact which was high- 
lighted the other night on a late TV newscast. The 
scene was laid in Berlin where hundreds of Ger- 
man police were passing in review. According to 
the newscaster these police were the inner defense 
of the city—and without a national army they 
formed the first line of defense against the enemy. 
I believe that last statement is true even in coun- 
tries mounting a national army. In England and 
the United States we face the same threat which 
is today so close to the Austrians and Germans. 
For is it not a fact that international Communism 
rides on the unrest created by arson, bombings, 
and riots in our streets and factories? If war 
should ever come, our police will bear the first 
and continued brunt of the trained provocateur 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Isn’t it time for 
the police of America to take a new. hard look 
to its responsibilities as the only operating inner 
defense of our great country? 


Remarks of General Maglin before the 61st Annual 
IACP Conference at New Orleans, Sept. 26-30, 
1954: 
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INVOCATION 


By Very Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly, S. J. 
President, Loyola University, New Orleans 
(Annual Banquet, 61st Annual Conference, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, New Orleans, La.) 

We bow our heads, Almighty and Everlasting 
God, in humble recognition and reverence of You 
our God, and our Ultimate Judge, our Supreme 
Law-Giver, our Father and our Friend. 

As Americans we prayerfully thank You for 
the Providential guidance that has made our coun- 
try a land of free men dedicated to freedom—a 
land that serves as a beacon of light and an island 
of hope to enslaved nations everywhere. 

We are humbly grateful that our freedom is 
enshrined in a charter that begins with an act of 
reverence to the Creator and an acknowledgment 
of the God-given rights and dignity of every hu- 
man being regardless of race, creed or color. 

Therefore, and as a consequence, we know that 
it is our charter and its implementation by just 
laws that have made and kept us free. 


Tonight we honor and salute with pride and 
appreciation the administrators and guardians 
of the law gathered here this evening from all 
over America—from small towns and villages as 
well as from teeming cities and foreign countries 
as well. 

These are the men who make the American con- 
stitution, the laws of state and city live in the 
lives of every-day Americans—and we ask You 
to bless them one and all. Their lives are devoted 
to the majesty of the law and hence the safety 
and security of the nation and the protection of 
its citizens. 

To those among them, O heavenly Father, who 
have failed, grant repentance and amendment. 


To those who are weak, give courage. 
To those who are doubtful, give strength and 
resolution. 


And to those who have succeeded, impart hu- 
mility. 

And to all, fill them with vigilance and a spirit 
of loyalty and dedication to the majesty of the 
law so that with their help, America may ever 
remain America and Americans keep their land 
the hope of the world, a land of liberty and justice 
for all. 

This we ask in the name of the Father Who 
created us, in the name of the Son Who redeemed 
us, and of the Holy Spirit Who sanctified us.... 
Amen. 


In Lubbock, Texas, a city of 72,000 with 1,100 
parking meters, the number of parking tickets 
handed cut has increased 400 per cent since the 
women took over the meter beat slightly over a 
year ago.—U. S. Municipal News. 
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**THREE-FIFTY-SEVEN’”’ 


Ammunition: .357 Magnum, .38 Special 


This new Colt is the only handgun that combines top 
“knockdown” power with absolute target accuracy. 


It’s a heavy-duty, precision arm with the highest 
rated muzzle velocity and impact attained in a hand- 
gun, regardless of caliber. Yet, with almost twice the 
shock power of a Government .45, it has target 


accuracy—with adjustable target-type sights designed 
for free-draw, holster service. 


For rugged duty where shock power counts, this 
is your gun. It features the hammer safety‘ and 
cylinder lock that make Colt revolvers super-safe, 
super-dependable. 


























SPECIFICATIONS: BALLISTICS: BULLET BARREL MUZZLE MUZZLE 
Lengths of Barrel: 4 and 6 inches. Length over- Ww SIGHT LENGTH VELOCITY ENERGY 
all: with 4 inch barrel, 914 inches; with 6 .357 Magnum (Grains) (Inches) (Ft.-Secs.) (Ft.-Lbs.) 
neh barrel, 111% inches. Weight: with 4 inch 
barrel, 36 ozs.; with 6 inch barrel, 39 ozs. 
Sights: ACCRO rear sight, adjustable; front 158 4 1142 459 
sight quick-draw ramp type, Ve" wide. Stocks: 
full-checkered walnut, square butt. Hammer: 158 6 1295 589 
ast-cocking, wide spur, checkered. Trigger and 
hack strap: grooved. Finish: Dual-tone blue. ae 
ADJUSTABLE SIGHTS give you a far more 158 4 760 203 
accurate sighting plane. Rear: COLT ACCRO is 
inlet into the frame, can’t get out of adjust- 158 7 870 266 
ment. Simple, positive windage and elevation — 


adjustment, one minute clicks. Front: glare- 
proof, ramp type with holster-free blade. 


.38 Special (Regular Load) 























Write for special price sheet, 


catalog page, and police purchase forms. 


Next Time You're in Hartford, Drop in at the Colt Museum 





COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1111 Van Dyke Ave., Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-Ib. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


@ RECORDS UNDETECTED IN OR OUT OF 
CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 FT. RADIUS 

@ FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

@ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

@ 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

@ LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


@ OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
@ EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
@ REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
@ RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
@ INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
@ SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 
@ VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
@ PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
INTERROGATION 
CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER C0., INC. 


812 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 
S$Pring 7-7670 
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Bureau Of Public Roads Announces 


Traffic Sign Design Changes 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has announced that impor- 
tant changes in the design of traffic signs and 
other control devices have been approved by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers, and the Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances as revisions of the Manual on Uniform 
Traffic Control Devices. 

The principal changes, most of them affecting 
traffic signs, are as follows: 

1. A red stop sign, with white lettering, and 
with at least the lettering reflectorized, replaces 
the former standard yellow sign. No contrasting 
panels or supplementary messages are permitted. 

2. A “Yield Right of Way” sign is adopted for 
use at certain intersections where a full stop is 
not required. This is a yellow equilateral triangle, 
with one point downward. 

3. “No Passing” and “End No-Passing Zone” 
signs are replaced by signs reading “Do Not Pass” 
and ‘Pass with Care,” respectively. 

4. The cardinal direction marker is to read 
“North,” “South,” etc., rather than ‘“North- 
bound,” etc. 

5. The minimum mounting height to the bottom 
of signs in rural areas is increased to 5 feet. 

6. Warning signs are to be placed farther in 
advance of the dangers ahead. 

7. The border around a sign is now optional 
rather than mandatory. 

8. Railroad-crossing pavement markings are 
confined to the righthand portion of the pave- 
ment. 

9. Traffic signal installations must show at 
least two signal faces visible to traffic on each ap- 
proach to an intersection. 

10. The minimum traffic “warrants” (vehicu- 
lar volume) justifying traffic signal installations 
are raised in certain respects. 

For many years the Manual on Uniform Traf- 
fic Control Devices has been the standard guide 
for American traffic engineers in the design and 
application of traffic control devices, but like any 
other standard, it must change to keep pace with 
a changing world. The responsibility for its pe- 
riodic revision lies with the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Control Devices, a 
group of experts representing the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, the Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, and the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 


Since the latest edition of the Manual was pub- 
lished in 1948, the Joint Committee met during 
1953 to renew the standards and to recommend 
revisions on the basis of another five years’ ex- 
perience. Its recommendations for revision have 
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now been approved by the three parent organi- 
zations. 


The official text of all the approved revisions 
are available in printed form from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Two Traffic Safety Leaders 


Receive National Awards 

Two veteran traffic safety leaders have re- 
ceived new honors this fall. 

W. Earl Hall, managing editor of the Mason 
City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, was named winner of 
the 1954 Mutual of Omaha $10,000 Criss Award 
and gold medal. The award, largest of its kind 
in the United States, was established to honor 
outstanding contributions in the field of health 
and safety. Presentation of the award, the third 
of its kind, was made to Mr. Hall at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago in October. Mr. 
Hall’s interest in organized safety programs dates 
from 1926, and he has won a number of other 
national safety awards. 

Amos E. Neyhart, administrative head of the 
Institute of Public Safety of Pennsylvania State 
University, was named the 1954 winner of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ Beecroft Memo- 
rial Award. A pioneer in driver education, Mr. 
Neyhart presented the first high school driver 
education course in the country in the State Col- 
lege (Pa.) High School in 1934. He delivered 
the Beecroft Lecture at the National Safety Con- 
gress. 

Among previous winners of the Beecroft Award 
are W. Earl Hall and Franklin M. Kreml, direc- 
tor of the Traffic Institute and of the Traffic 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. The 1952 Beecroft Award was pre- 
sented to Mr. Krem] at the 59th annual confer- 
ence of the [ACP in Los Angeles. 


Vermont State Police Use Fair 
Exhibit To Promote Public Safety 


Vermont State Police took a long forward step 
this year in an effort to make citizens safety con- 
scious in respect to highway accidents. For the 
past several years the Green Mountain State Con- 
stabulary has constructed exhibits which were dis- 
played at the largest State fairs in Vermont. 


Following usual custom this year and spurred 
by Commissioner William H. Baumann’s intense 
interest in promoting highway safety, the Ver- 
mont State Police exhibit commanded a great deal 
of attention. The background of the exhibit con- 
sists of large mural size photographs showing 
fatal automobile accident scenes. In many of the 
photographs the victim’s mutilated and bloody 
bodies were shown. Baumann stated that the 
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photographs were especially selected and the 
goriest scenes from the State Police photographic 
laboratory print file were chosen in an effort to 
make the motorists realize their responsibility, 
as well as bringing home to them with decided 
impact that accidents take a needless toll of death 
and destruction. 


The foreground of the exhibit is a 6’x10’ model 
replica of Vermont highways and countryside. 
The panorama, complete in every detail, includes 
automobiles, trains, pedestrians, etc. Beneath 
each of the large mural photos is a printed legend 
appropriate to the particular accident. From the 
written legend a red ribbon leads to a complete 
reconstruction in miniature of the actual accident 
scene, including realistically wrecked model au- 
tomobiles. 


In an attempt to bring to motorists, in a grim 
and emphatic way, the need for highway safety, 
the display is a cooperative effort on the part of 
the Peerless Casualty Company of Montpelier, 
Vermont, Vermont Commissioner of Highways, 
Paul H. Gates and State Police Commissioner 
William H. Baumann. 


The extensive and realistic model panorama re- 
presenting many hours of painstaking labor is a 
result of the planning of Russell F. Merriman, 
special agent of the Peerless Casualty Company ; 
Sheldon H. Miller of the Highway Department 
and Lieut. Andrew H. Monti, State Police Train- 
ing and Public Information Officer. 


The panorama reproduces in authentic and mi- 
nute detail several miles of highway with vivid 
portrayal of fatal traffic accidents on Vermont 
highways. While deliberately designed to em- 
phasize the gory details, the exhibit carries a safe- 
ty message with great impact. 

Numerous favorable comments were received 
by many officials and organizations directly con- 
cerned with highway safety and the exhibit at- 
tracted a great deal of press and radio comment. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


“For the want of a nail, the shoe was lost. For 
the want of shoe, the horse was lost,” ete. 


This writer considers Friday, October 15th, his 
lucky day. He and the Mrs. were ready to take 
off on another lap of our post-Conference vaca- 
tion trip when we noticed a front tire was soft. 
We were four miles out of Allendale, S. C., and 
stopped at a garage to obtain repairs. 


We had been keeping close track of Hurricane 
Hazel during a short sojourn in Miami Beach, but 
weather bureau reports were indefinite as to her 
ultimate course up to the time we left Florida. 
We were hoping we would be far west of her path 
by the time she caught up with the Carolinas. We 
were wrong. 


Had it not been for the soft tire, we probably 
would have been in the thick of what we later 
found had happened for more than 200 miles in 
the Carolinas and Virginia. That’s why we con- 
sider Friday, October 15, our lucky day. 


With the tire repaired, we headed north and 
east towards Washington, D. C. Less than half 
an hour later, we were into the terrific rains, 
cyclonic winds, and the first evidence of what had 
happened so short a time previously that showed 
the destructive power of wind. 


The downpour was so heavy we could not see 
the road ahead. The force of the wind pushed 
the car sideways time after time and we were 
fearful we would be hurled into the ditch. Sud- 
denly we approached an area of the worst dam- 
age—trees uprooted and slammed down against 
houses, business buildings and across the highway. 
The rain was continuous until late Friday after- 
noon. As we approached towns and villages, we 
found the road blocked in many places by fallen 
trees, lower intersections under two to three feet 
of water, power and telephone lines down, and 
the road coated with the slippery debris of leaves, 
branches, and mud. 


At some points we were detoured some miles 
around the worst destruction along the highway. 
At other points police and auxiliary police, and 
members of the state patrol were on duty direct- 
ing single lanes of traffic around trees. All driv- 
ers were taking it easy, moving slowly, and pre- 
pared for any emergency. 


As the miles slipped by the gas indicator warn- 
ed that we were getting dangerosly low on fuel. 
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We had stopped at several service stations and had 
been told they had no power and therefore could 
not replenish our fuel supply. We drove on hope- 
fully, confident that somewhere we would find a 
station in operation. Finally the gauge indicated 
we were out of gas, and we figured we must be 
running on reputation. A dying gasp was ex- 
pected at any moment as we approached a larger 
town, and, sure enough, we found a gas station 
doing business. 


Early Friday evening we swung around a wide 
turn on the highway, to discover two motor courts, 
both damaged by the hurricane. We drove into 
the most likely-looking of the two, and asked if 
they could put us up. They agreed, provided we 
were willing to rough it—no lights, no water, no 
air-conditioning. The shingles were still on the 
roof of the court, so we decided to ‘“‘rough it.” 


A Howard Johnson restaurant was on the prop- 
erty, but it wasn’t doing any business either, be- 
cause of lack of power. We found a country store 
a block or so away, crowded with tourists trying 
to buy something to eat. Managed to get two 
quarts of milk, some cheese, and cookies, and 
drove thankfully back to the court to satisfy our 
hunger in darkness. 

The court operator brought us an old kerosene 
lamp, covered with dust, he had dug up from 
somewhere, and just as we were starting on the 
cheese, crackers and milk, to the flickering half- 
light of the lamp, power was restored, and we 
enjoyed our meal (?) in the brilliance of electri- 
city! With the return of power we had water, 
and even the audio part of the TV set in the place 
worked and we got the news, but the video was 
deader than a door nail. 

October 16 dawned clear and cold, and as we 
chugged through North Carolina and Virginia, 
and finally into the nation’s capital, we continued 
to pass through areas of destruction. The news 
reports tell the rest of the story of death, injury, 
and damage. All of the foregoing description of 
Hurricane Hazel’s activities leads up to a timely 
suggestion for this issue of The Police Chief. 


At New Orleans a most comprehensive report 
and discussion of civil defense was featured. If 
members who heard these speakers failed to get 
the real point they made, Hurricane Hazel has 
done a rather thorough job of follow through to 
broaden the thinking of police executives. 

Civil defense is more than a security measure 
against possible enemy attacks. Its more im- 
portant function, as we see it, is to develop and 
train civilians to aid their fellow men in reducing 
panic, minimizing casualties, preventing stagna- 
tion of traffic flows, etc., in natural disasters 
within our nation. 

On our trip to Washington, we found auxiliary 
police manning many of the worst disaster points 
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in cities, towns and along the highways. They 
were on the job as soon as destruction began. 
They assisted the municipal and state police at 
many points. Without them, the limited man- 
power of police agencies would not have been 
able to cope with the situation. They were doing 
heroic work in directing traffic, helping open the 
roads, and guiding motorists through flooded 
areas. 


Regardless of the size of the community, a po- 
lice department should have an auxiliary force, 
well trained and disciplined, to assist in emer- 
gencies. The number of auxiliaries should be 
somewhere near the total enforcement personnel 
of the agency; in some cases, where the force is 
small, double the number of regular policemen. 
In the larger cities, the total of auxiliary police 
can be from half to two or three times the num- 
ber of regular officers, depending upon facilities 
to thoroughly train these civilians so they can 
function efficiently. 


The question arises, what production is afford- 
ed the citizen who is willing to serve as an auxili- 
ary policeman? Can you assure him he has the 
same protection the regular members of your de- 
partment have? If you can’t, you may lose the 
services of the higher grade citizens who could 
be trained to do outstanding service because of 
their superior intelligence. (In Kansas City our 
police reserves are legalized through an amend- 
ment to our state police law, and have all of the 
authority and protection granted by law to our 
regular officers). 


Leading government authorities sense the dan- 
ger of enemy attacks on our nation in the near or 
distant future. They may or may not come. But 
Mother Nature cuts loose frequently with hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, floods, and other disasters that 
write their toll in death, injury, and destruction 
of poverty. Even man-made tragedies such as 
explosions, great fires, etc., endanger life and 
property. 


The wise chief of police doesn’t wait until these 
catastrophes strike to start building his auxiliary 
force. Hurricane Hazel has sounded a warning. 
Now is the time to act. 


New York State Police this summer adopted a 
new uniform, similar in color to the older uniform 
but lighter in weight. A change in cut of both 
winter and summer uniforms has been authorized 
by Superintendent Johnson, but the traditional 
stetson hat is being retained. Instead of the .45 
caliber revolver carried by troopers for a number 
of years, they are now being issued .38 caliber 
guns. The total weight reduction in summer uni- 
form and equipment amounts to about four and 
half pounds per man. 














BULLETIN: BOY LOST 


Members of the IACP are requested to cooper- 
ate in locating a 15 year old boy, a resident of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, on authorization of communication 
received from Antonio Ri- 
beiro De Andrade, Sercre- 
taria De Estado Dos Nego- 
cios Da Seguaranca Publi- 
ca, Brazil. 

The communication 
states that Nelson Eduardo 
Regner, whose photograph 
accompanies this item, son 
of Jose Regner, 545 Ave- 
nida Sao Joao, Sao Paulo, 
traveled to Long Branch, 
New Jersey, accompanied 
by his aunt, Mrs. Gertrude 


Nelson Regner 
Guimaraes, a resident of Long Branch. The boy 
was to reside with Mrs. Guimaraes and attended 


school. His father subsequently received word 
that on August 16 the boy left his aunt’s home to 
travel by airplane to Miami, Florida, accompanied 
by another person. No word has been received 
from the boy since that time. His departure from 
Long Branch has been verified by the police of 
that city. 

Any official who can furnish information or 
locate the boy is requested to contact the Long 
Branch, N. J., Police Department. 


Southern Police Institute Announces 
Dates of Winter and Spring Seminars 


The Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, will open its winter session with a 
series of four seminars on important subjects in 
Police Science and Administration. The seminars 
will run consecutively, each one lasting 10 days, 
and are open to law enforcement officers on active 
duty. Preference is given to commanding, super- 
visory and training officers. 

Instruction at the seminars will be given by 
the Institute’s permanent staff and by distin- 
guished visiting lecturers, drawn from high rank- 
ing officers and authorities in the field of police 
science and administration. Enrollment is limit- 
ed to 30 officers each seminar. 


Seminar subjects and dates are: Police Ad- 
ministration, Jan. 3 to Jan. 14, 1955; The Police- 
man and the Law, Jan. 17 to Jan. 28, 1955; Hu- 
man Relations: The Police and Racial Tensions 
and Human Behavior, Feb. 7 to Feb. 18, 1955; and 
Scientific Crime Investigation, Feb. 28 to Mar. 11, 
1955. 

Brochures and material on the seminars may 
be obtained by writing to Institute Director David 
A. McCandless, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Imitated --- but never equalled ! 


It has been said: “Imitation is sincerest flattery” 
— but exact duplication gives the imitator only 
a temporary benefit. While the imitator is at- 
tempting to duplicate the original, the originator 
is a step ahead, improving it. 


BEACON RAY 


the original by FEDERAL | 
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This powe 360° rotating light is ever more 

This powerful BOR at light io ‘ Ask the men who have Beacon Ray — 

popular. If your vehicles are not equipped with You'll ; aig ae 
. : 4 . u qui four cars without delay. 

this life saver, time saver, money saver, take ° ss ye a ’ 


your cue from other departments throughout 
the U. S. — — 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 


Full data on Beacon Ray will be sent on request. | 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 8758 SOUTH STATE STREET 














Kells IPOLWGR 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 






Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 
@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 
@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 
@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 
AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Traffic law enforcement administrators in Cal- 
ifornia have been required to accept the respon- 
sibility of regulating and controlling in excess of 
6 million registered vehicles over some 81 thou- 
sand mile of highways. California’s total vehi- 
cle registration is considerably higher than any 
other state in the nation. The geography of Cali- 
fornia encompasses all types of terrain, ranging 
from heavily congested urban areas to sparsely 
settled mountainous communities. Traffic law 
enforcement must be successfully accomplished 
in climatic conditions ranging from the south- 
eastern deserts to the mountains of the Sierras. 


The records of the California Highway Patrol 
indicate that during twelve of the past thirteen 
months there have been reductions in the num- 
ber of fatalities on California highways. During 
the first half of 1954, the state-wide mileage 
death rate has dropped to an all-time low of 5.7 
deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. These re- 
ductions appear to be the result of related phases 
of an over-all traffic control program. 


The results of a state-wide driver education 
program in our secondary schools are becoming 
more apparent through an increased awareness of 
driver responsibility in the sixteen to twenty- 
four year age groups. A method of financing 
behind-the-wheel driver training as a supplement 
to the driver education program has become a 
reality and it would appear that this practical 
aspect of driver education will further accomplish 
the desired results. 


In an attempt to alleviate congestion through 
the construction of multi-lane highways, addition- 
al funds have been made available for highway 
construction purposes through increases in high- 
way user taxes. The major portion of this new 
highway construction will be of the 4-lane divided 
expressway type of limited access but with cross- 
ings at grades. While this type of construction 
reduces the minor accidents, the severity rate 
increases proportionately with the design speeds. 


Our experience has shown that only through 
constant visible patrol in quantities sufficient to 
impress upon the motorists that the highways 
are under control, can material reductions in 
accidents be effected. 


During the spring of 1953 the state of Califor- 
nia was experiencing an all-time high in motor 
vehicle fatalities. Vehicle deaths in March were 
18 per cent over the same month of 1952, and 
the April totals showed an increase of 31.74 per 


ata Copes With 
“lhe “raf fic Problem 






By Bernard R. Caldwell, Commissioner 


California Highway Patrol 


Sacramento, California 


cent over the corresponding month in the pre- 
vious year. 


In an attempt to combat this rising accident 
picture the Highway Patrol’s enforcement pro- 
gram was re-emphasized and modernized. This 
policy provided that members of the Patrol would 
take a type of aggressive enforcement action com- 
mensurate with the offense for any and all vio- 
lations of the law witnessed by them. Such action 
was to be businesslike, fair, firm, impartial, cour- 
teous and uniform in its application. 


Prior to this time written warnings were used 
as a supplement to the arrest citation. The use 
of these warnings has been discontinued. It was 
our thinking that more could be accomplished 
through enforcement by permitting the individ- 
ual officer to approach the violator with a posi- 
tive course of action and not be placed in the posi- 
tion of attempting what appears to be apologetic 
enforcement through the use of written warnings. 


The effect of the Patrol’s new enforcement 
program was evident in a leveling off of the ac- 
cident increase and the start of a downward trend. 


As of December 1953 the state-wide reduction 
in traffic fatalities was approximately 5 per cent. 
Through the first nine months of this year, state- 
wide traffic deaths have totaled 2,098, a re- 
duction of 292 deaths or 12.21 per cent below the 
comparable period of 1953. 


The application of this vigorous uniform en- 
forcement policy and the assistance rendered by 
our educational and engineering efforts indicate 
that California through its traffic law enforce- 
ment and related agencies is making considerable 
strides in the accomplishment of our responsi- 
bilities. 


INDIANA CUTS TRAFFIC DEATHS 

Indiana traffic accidents had claimed a total 
of 842 lives up to midnight Sunday, October 24, 
since January 1 this year, according to a provi- 
sional report issued by State Police Superintend- 
ent Frank A. Jessup. During the corresponding 
period in 1953, he said, 987 people were killed in 
street and highway smashups. 


Rural collisions so far this year were respon- 
sible for 660 of the fatalities, while 182 other per- 
sons died in urban crashes. Of the 1954 victims 
to date, 502 were killed in accidents on federal 
and state highways and the remaining 158 on 
county roads. 
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MIRO-FLEX SIGNS ARE 


































Check your requirements for quality traffic control 
signs and you'll find them all in Miro-Flex. See for 
yourself how the embossing of not less than 0.100 
inch gives greater strength and makes Miro-Flex 
signs more legible because of the dimensional effect. 


Jor Legibility . 








Strength... Quality 


All Miro-Flex signs are furnished with the best 
baked-on enamel on zinc-coated, Bonderized steel to 
assure you of maximum durability without main- 
tenance. See your Miro-Flex representative or write 
for your free copy of “Signs by Miro-Flex.” 


WRITE TO 
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1824 EAST SECOND STREET 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 























TERRIFIC 
FOR TRAFFIC! 


NEW, IMPROVED 


distometer 
BY ROLATAPE 
Precision-Calibrated 
Measuring Wheel 














* Safe, Accurate, 
Modern 

* One Man Operation 

¢ Cut Investigation Time 

* Reduce Exposure to 


La oy 7 ONLY 

¢ Take All Measure- 

ments Easily 9 7* 

¢ Counter Resets 
Instantly 

* Folds Compactly (Includes leather 
for Kit or Glove Carrying Case) 
Compartment 


See Your Nearest 
Dealer or Write 





ROLATAPE, 


1741 14TH ST. 


INC. 


* SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 






P.O. BOX 1190- 








Write For New 100 Page Catalog 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 
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CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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1955 Trend: Increase In Arson Cases 


Report Ou rér00n 


This report outlines what your committee be- 
lieves to be the general situation nationally with 
respect to arson, its detection and means of con- 
trol. 


The annual report of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, issued early in the summer, 
indicates substantially the same number of arson 
cases this year as for the previous year. One ex- 
ception to this has been a sizeable increase in 
arson cases involving juveniles. 


The National Board’s report shows a total of 
604 arrests in the 12-month period ended May 1, 
1954. In that same period there were 334 con- 
victions and 50 acquittals. 


Due to the end of hostilities in Korea and the 
return of the United States to a “peacetime” econ- 
omy, with the attendant cutback in industrial 
and economic activity, it is the feeling of the mem- 
bers of this committee that the next year will see 
an increase of arson cases throughout the coun- 
try. Such a trend has been made a matter of re- 
cord in past years and there seems to be no reason 
to assume that it will not happen again. 

Major increase in arson in the past year was 
in the field of juvenile arsonists. A nation-wide 
survey indicated that nearly one-third of all in- 
cendiary fires were set by juveniles, and that this 
type of fire was definitely on the increase. 

This same survey indicated that the majority 
of communities have done nothing to combat this 
growing menace, other than to turn offenders 
over to a regular enforcement agency or juvenile 
courts. 


In some instances in the nation special groups 
or clubs for juveniles have proved to be effective 
in solving the problem. One city of 100,000 has 
an excellent organization of “Junior Firefighters,” 
personnel of which includes several youngsters 
who had previous records as firebugs. These 
same youngsters, under the helping hand of the 
fire department, have been turned into first-class 
citizens who are now helping the fire department 
instead of hindering it. 


(Presented at the 61st Annual Conference of the IACP in 


New Orleans, Sept. 28, 1954. Serving with Chairman Bruce 
on the Committee were A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant gen- 
eral manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City; State Fire Marshal Sidney S. Bowman, 
New Orleans, La.; Director Joseph L. Lingo, Traffic Safe- 
ty, Indianapolis, Ind.; Chief Fire Marshal Martin Scott, 
New York City; Chief Special Agent Richard C. Stein- 
metz, Mutual Investigation Bureau, Chicago; Howard H. 
Travis, National Board of Fire Underwtiters, Rochester, 
N. Y.; and Herbert C. Watson, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Denver, Colo.) 








By Chief I. B. Bruce, Chairman 


IACP Committee on Arson 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


In another city somewhat larger, the Fraternal 
Order of Police have established a recreation area 
including swimming and camping facilities. Here 
again, many previous troublemakers have been 
made into respectable citizens through competent 
leadership and wholesome activities. 


In still a third case a Junior Police Club has 
done excellent work in providing wholesome re- 
creation for many youngsters, all.in the age group 
which appears to be particularly susceptible to 
vandalism by fire. 

It is evident that every community and every 
city in the nation must take a close look at the 
juvenile situation in its locality and do everything 
in its power to work out a solution to this problem. 

Arson continues to be a major crime in which 
it is most difficult to secure convictions. This 
is due in some degree to the fact that in many 
sases much physical evidence goes up with the 
flames. 

A study of the nation-wide situation shows, 
however, that many cases are lost because of the 
lack of specialized training on the part of police 
fire department personnel. It cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the investigation of arson cases 
is a higly specialized, highly scientific field. 


A survey indicates that one of the greatest 
needs in the fight against arson is the establish- 
ment, and use, of a far greater number of scien- 
tific laboratories staffed with qualified personnel. 
One of the greatest weapons the law officer has 
in his campaign against arson is the scientifically 
obtained evidence which an expert laboratory 
technician can find at a fire scene. 


In line with this, it would appear necessary 
that each state organize an arson bureau made up 
of men with the required training, and equipped 
with the necessary scientific equipment. When 
such bureaus are established, each law enforce- 
ment agency must be sure that the facilities so 
provided are utilized to the fullest extent. 


There is evidence, too, that not all fires are 
being investigated as thoroughly as should be. It 
is the recommendation of many experts in the 
field that every fire of undetermined origin should 
be investigated. No accurate statistics on arson 
losses can be compiled unless we are sure of the 
facts in every fire. 

Your committee has found that generally speak- 
ing, the cooperation between fire officials and 
police officials throughout the country is excellent. 
This is as it should be, and we must work at all 
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times to see that the situation is made even better. 
Only through the closest co-operation between 
police and fire departments will we be able to 
reduce the arson rate. 


Especially in smaller cities and towns where it 
is not feasible for the municipality to undertake 
the establishment of a separate arson department 
must firemen and policemen work together. In 
case after case surveyed by your committee, it 
was proved that the two agencies must work close- 
ly together to assure convictions in arson cases. 


Of great interest to all law enforcement officers 
is House Bill No. 7740. This bill would amend 
the fugitive felon law so as to make it a criminal 
offense to move or travel across state lines with 
the intent of avoiding prosecution for the crime 
of arson. Such action would thus become a federal 
offense and would be of greatest value to arson 
investigators. 


Your committee found that in many localities, 
training in arson detection was not made a part 
of training schools for policemen. At the same 
time, fire department training schools appear 
to be devoting more time to the subject. It must 
be pointed out that in most cases involving arson, 
members of the police department will be called 
upon to assist in the investigation and thus arson 
investigation training should be a part of all po- 
lice schools. 


Throughout the year several members of your 
committee have appeared at universities, muni- 
cipal meetings and police or fire training schools 
to talk on the subject of arson. In all cases the 
interest shown by those attending the lectures 
was such as to indicate an increase in interest 
for the general subject. 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
nation in the last year in making specialized train- 
ing available to arson investigators who desire 
a greater knowledge in their field. This is a trend 
which we believe will continue and which certain- 
ly is of the greatest importance. 


Several universities and colleges throughout the 
country have established special institutes or 
seminars on arson investigation and attendance 
at these sessions has been excellent. Among the 
outstanding meetings held in the last year was 
the annual Arson Seminar at Purdue University, 
attended by some 360 arson investigators from 
all sections of the country. Persons attending this 
seminar point out that they gained much knowl- 
edge on the subject, not only from the lectures and 
classroom sessions, but from the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 


The continuance and expansion of such semi- 
nars and institutes should be encouraged by this 
Association. 
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National reports indicate that in many cases, 
fires are set by criminals in an attempt to cover 
up other crimes, such as burglary and murder. 


With this in mind, police departments should 
bear in mind that each and every fire should be 
viewed with suspicion until it is determined 
whether or not it was incendiary. Through a 
policy of co-operating with the fire department, 
and assisting in investigations of suspect fire, po- 
lice officials can lay groundwork for solutions of 
other crimes in many cases. 


Members of the arson committee wish to thank 
the officers and members of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for the splendid 
assistance and continued co-operation shown dur- 
ing the past year. 


“Police Open House” In Detroit 
Gets Enthusiastic Public Support 


“Know Your Police Department Week,” insti- 
tuted by the Detroit Police Department during the 
week of August 28th to September 4th, resulted 
in one of the most effective public relation pro- 
grams conceived in recent years. 


Commissioner Edward S. Piggins, in searching 
for a means to improve police relations with the 
public, promote a better understanding of the 
policeman’s job, and “humanize” the officer, de- 
cided to invite the public to ““Open House’”’ at head- 
quarters and the fourteen precinct stations where 
they could inspect the equipment, hear radio calls 
and ride in a scout car, and meet all the police per- 
sonnel. 


Sparked by an official visit from Mayor Albert 
E. Cobo, a publicity program was launched with 
splendid cooperation from local press, radio-TV 
stations, and downtown business enterprises. Full 
page advertisements, donated by civic-spirited 
citizens and companies, ran in each of the three 
daily newspapers during the event. Posters were 
distributed throughout the city and a huge mural 
graced the front of the City Hall. Newspapers 
ran feature stories, and radio and television in- 
terviews were broadcast. Need for more Police 
Officers was also mentioned. 


Despite competition from the Labor Day week- 
end, 20,880 persons visited the various precincts 
and Headquarters, and some 6,900 trips were 
made by police scout cars during the ‘Open 
House” week. Visitors were given a pamphlet ex- 
plaining the functions of the Department and 
the duties of police officers, helpful hints on home 
protection and a handy card to record serial num- 
bers of valuables. Comments ranged from “I had 
no idea what a policeman really did,” to “Won- 
derful, should do it every year.” Upon completion 
of their tour many of the visitors went out of their 
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way to thank the commanding officer for the op- 
portunity to know their Police Department better. 


As the result of the visits and attendant pub- 
licity, applications to join the Department in- 
creased 126 percent. Recruitment information 
was sought by telephone from as far as 300 miles 
away, and 324 applications were received during 
the six days, compared to 143 persons in a nor- 
mal period. 


Heartened by the response to the first ““Know 
Your Police Department Week” in Detroit’s police 
history, Commissioner Piggins pointed out that 
the success of the program rests on the personal 
contacts made between officers and citizens, the 
most effective form of public relations possible. 


Florida Jaycees Conduct First 


Safety Seminar in Miami Beach 

Some 50 men and women from all sections of 
Florida attended discussions of safety in its many 
phases on October 16-17 when the Florida Junior 





At the recent Florida Safety Seminar in Miami 
Beach, Nat H. Rambo of Tallahassee, executive 
director of the Citizens Safety Council, demon- 
strated this radar highway patroling device. 


Chamber of Commerce presented its first annual 
safety seminar in Miami Beach. The sessions, 
presented by the state body, were sponsored by 
Miami Beach Jaycees. 


In addition to forums and panel discussions, 
there were question periods and a demonstration 
of a radar highway patrol unit. Safety was 
tackled from the angle of highways, children, fire 
prevention, home, insecticides, railroad signals, 
industrial and fleet truck operation, maritime, 
driver training, swimming and electricity. 


Chairman Paul NeeDelman described the semi- 
nar as the start of a movement that may be given 
national Jaycee attention. 
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Otio Sechs “She 
“Why Of AAccideute 


A unique study to find the “why” behind the 
cause of auto accidents and at the same time help 
improve the driving of the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol and the general public is now in its second 
year. 

The exploratory study was launched in March, 
1953 with the following twofold purpose, accord- 
ing to Col. George Mingle, superintendent of the 
Patrol: 

1. To help find methods of improving driver 
training at the Patrol Training School and, as a 
result, make better drivers of patrolmen. 

2. To be able to tell the public the real cause 
behind accidents—not just the violations which 


From the preliminary study, these things are 
obvious: 

1. Accident reports alone do not tell the com- 
plete story behind auto crashes. 


2. There apparently are personal factors in- 
volving drivers that lead to accidents. 

3. That the study is only the beginning of a 
long-range program to be pursued further. 

Because of its deep desire to improve driving 
within its own organization and because records 
were readily available, the Patrol chose to use ac- 
cidents involving its own members to make the 
study. Records of accidents—some of a minor 
nature and some serious—were taken from Pa- 
trol files and placed under microscopic study. 


Although more than a year of study has re- 
vealed very little that helps improve driving, cer- 
tain things have been learned that definitely in- 
dicate the study is a step in the right direction. 
For instance, through the process of elimination, 
it has been found that many things have no bear- 
ing on “predicting” accidents will happen to 
drivers. 


On the other hand, eertain phases studied show- 
ed that they had a slight tendency to “predict’’ 
the possibility of certain persons being involved 
in accidents. Where such tendencies have been 
found, the Patrol has taken steps to improve its 
own driving. Perhaps later these things can be 
applied to public driving. . 

Steps were taken when a “predictor” was found 
which concerned a phase that involved specifically 
younger members of the Patrol. For example, 
when the study indicated that younger men have 
a higher precentage of accidents, action was taken 
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to improve the driving of new men coming into 
the organization. 


As a result, the Patrol in 1953 set up a special 
driving course in connection with its school. The 
course is designed to cover many driving condi- 
ditions with emphasis on the conditions which 
are involved in most accidents. Throughout the 
study, the possibility was considered that methods 
of selection and training of recruits could be ad- 
justed in order to eliminate accident-prone men. 





It was planned that the study would cover two 
phases: An “Analysis of Accident Conditions” 
and “Predictors of Accidents.” 
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of a study were: age of « 


prior to Patrol duty; driving experienc patrol 
duty; depth perception; field of visi li 
ness; reaction time; Intelligence Test: O’Rourke 
Police Adaptability Test; learning speed; judg- 


ment; attitude; temperament; initiative; alert- 
ness; total hits, firing combat pistol course; and 
time to complete combat course. The latter two 
were considered as a matter of interest and as 
some measure of coordination. 

Among the things which have already been 
learned from the preliminary study are: 

1. Too many accidents occur at low speeds. 

2. A high percentage of the accidents occur in 
municipalities. 

3. There is a tendency for men with good visi- 
on, good depth perception, and quick reaction 
time to have fewer accidents but to have more 
serious accidents. 

Forty-four per cent of the accidents chosen for 
study were classified as “chargeable” or ‘‘avoid- 
able.” These accidents showed the following 
driver action: 

Seven per cent were caused by following too 
closely ; 7 per cent failed to yield the right of way; 
10 per cent were caused by excessive speed; and 
20 per cent were from actions such as improper 
turning, backing, parking, and stopping. 


In summarizing the first phase of the study 
covering environmental factors, the preliminary 
report showed: 


“From tabulation of accidents in relation to 
geographical factors, it appears that these are not 
strongly contributory to Patrol accidents, as by 
far the greater proportion happened under the 
favorable visual and road conditions.” 
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In summarizing the second phase covering per- 
sonnel factors, the report said: 


“In general no predictor was found, among the 
25 factors selected as possible factors in the more 
serious accidents, which can be used with any 
degree of confidence. There were slight tenden- 
cies apparently suggestive that the younger, good 
perception, good-reaction driver, with reasonably 
long service, tends to the more serious accidents. 


“Where selection, training and administration 
planning have maintained a highly select group 
of operating personnel, the influence of general 
environmental and physical factors has been re- 
duced. The direction for further study appears, 
on the basis of evidence presented, to be in the 
areas of personality factors, mental set and visual 
perceptive functions under operating conditions.” 


The four men who launched the continuing 
study believe there is a good possibility that even- 
tually the ‘‘why” behind the cause of accidents will 
be found in the individual himself and events pre- 
ceding the accident. These events could well be 
financial worry, domestic difficulties, or concern 
over a coming event. 

The four who have cooperated in the study and 
are continuing to search for the “why” are Harold 
E. Dial, Ph. D., University of Toledo; Robert J. 
Wherry, professor of psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Capt. James L. Hanley, director of train- 
ing, and Sgt. Robert Chiaramonte of the Patrol 
Training School. 


Berkeley First In 1955 Series 
Of Traffic Court Conferences 


The University of California in Berkeley will 
be host to the first of a series of traffic court 
conferences to be held at law schools throughout 
the country in 1955 under the sponsorship of the 
American Bar Association and the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. 

The conference, set up for judges, prosecutors, 
and justices of the peace who handle traffic cases, 
is scheduled for Jan. 24-28 in Berkeley. It will 
be an opportunity for court officials in the West- 
ern states to confer with top authorities in the 
traffic court field and to increase their knowledge 
and skill in the handling of traffic cases. 

“Tf an American citizen*has become cynical 
about American law, it often has come about in 
a badly-run traffic court,” according to James P. 
Economos, director of the American Bar Associ- 
ation’s Traffic Court Program. He said the pro- 
gram was set up because traffic law administra- 
tion has become increasingly complex and because 
of the importance of the courts in any accident 
prevention program. 

The five-day conference will include discus- 
sions, lectures, and a film presentation, with var- 
ious authorities covering different aspects of the 
field. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Dec. 183—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 3—Two-week course in Principles of Organi- 
zation and Their Application to Traffic 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Jan. 3—Ten-day Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 17—Ten-day Seminar, The Policeman and 
the Law, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 17—Three-week course in Police Traffic Re- 
cords, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference. (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 24—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Feb. 7—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 7—Ten-day Seminar, Human Relations and 
Human Behavior, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Feb. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II]. 

Feb. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 28—Ten-day Seminar, Scientific Crime In- 
vestigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 7—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Field Study and Survey Methods, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 7—Two-week course in Training Methods 
and Programs for Police, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 14—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 

Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 












Mar. 21—Opening date, Spring 1955 Term, South- 
ern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Super- 
vision, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 21—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
Training, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar. 21—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—tTraffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 4—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. §. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 18—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl, 

Apr. 25—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

May 2—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associa- 
tion), University of Alabama, Tuscaloo- 
sa, Ala. 
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Territorial Police Officers. The Department of 
Territorial Police, Alaska, is seeking qualified per- 
sonnel for officers. Applicants should be between 
the ages of 25 and 40 years of age, not less than 
5’ 11” in height or 165 pounds in weight; must be 
citizens of the United States; and be of good moral 
character and reputation. Applicants are re- 
quired to satisfactorily complete a written, oral 
and physical examination. Successful candidates 
will receive an intensive period of training, serv- 
ing a six-month probationary period before per- 
manent appointment. All uniforms and equip- 
ment are furnished by the Department. The re- 
sidence requirement of three months may be miti- 
gated by having an applicant establish his resi- 
dency after his successful completion of the ex- 
aminations but before his appointment as a pro- 
bationary officer. 














Examinations are scheduled to be held in Fair- 
banks, December 9 and 10, 1954; Anchorage, De- 
cember 13 and 14, 1954; Ketchikan, February 15 
and 16, 1955; and Juneau, February 10 and 11, 
1955. 

Persons interested in a career in the Territorial 
Police should write to Superintendent A. P. 
Brandt, Box 2719, Juneau, Alaska. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 

Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, 
annual meeting, Neil House, Columbus 
Ohio. 


Dec. 16-17—-Two-day Conference on Education 
for Personal and Family Living, spon- 
sored by American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
s a # 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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The nation’s motorists rolled into the fall season 
with an unbroken record of eight consecutive 
months this year in which traffic deaths have 
been reduced. 


August brought the sharpest drop of all—a 10 
per cent reduction in the traffic death toll as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year. 

Deaths in August totaled 3,330—lowest for that 
month since 1950. 


The string of monthly reductions from the 1953 
death figures are as follows: 


PAREN Scsncccanesnnnosiecistsctinedaunatccparesiesaawssendcdisepees 2% 
ENE oo aisicccnnseaccidscadssapicsincTeispeasass scestbcasielings -3% 
March ......... vesacebnbobesntce PES nsdca sich ecGs a -9% 
RE iaischaieistassonnssisnssedelimstedasibanetainomiuanman esti -8% 
BE eniensnrisiis Sieewan'snnateeniiad ap aeteedklnacimiabalcs ba ee -3% 
ST ca eee Ren ene Pe -8% 
BN ila Cea badansasnscniaacincssdend dpeacctdek titvwsscncvass fuss -3% 
oi aacscna anni caraugehita Minicnide cafeaide cosiupiteaddas’ -10% 


Not since the gasoline rationing years of World 
War II have traffic deaths been reduced in every 
one of the first eight months of any year. 


Almost 1,500 lives have been saved as the result, 
with the eight-month toll standing at 22,780 as 
compared with 24,200 for the same period of 1953. 
This is a reduction of 6 per cent. 








August mileage figures are not yet available. 
But for seven months, travel was up 3 per cent 
over a year ago. With deaths down 5 per cent for 
seven months, the death rate per 100 million miles 
was 6.1—a record low for the period. 


Of tne 48 states reporting for August, 26 had 
fewer deaths and 22 had more deaths. For eight 
months, 32 had reductions, 14 had increases and 
two showed no change. 


For August, cities reported an improvement of 
11 per cent, as compared with the 10 per cent for 
the nation as a whole, including rural areas. For 
eight months, the improvement was 9 per cent for 
cities and 6 per cent for the entire nation. 


Of the 487 cities reporting in August, 97 had 
decreases, 79 had increases and 311 reported no 
change. For eight months, 213 had cuts, 150 had 
more deaths, 124 no change. 


Perfect records were reported for August by 
356 cities, the three largest being Houston, Tex. 
(596,200) ; Ft. Worth, Tex. (278,800), and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. (220,600). 


Cities with perfect records for eight months 
totaled 108. The three largest were Richmond, 
Calif. (99,500) ; Fresno, Calif. (91,700), and New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (59,700). 


Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
eight months, the following 26 had populations of 
more than 200,000: 

Fewer Per Cent 
Deaths Decrease 


PPG WN Gs ROR. .acstsiccckcps cs metccsne 15 -52% 
SS eee 9 -50 % 
PORN, RPE oo cvsicesccesnseacecerescsens 15 -41% 
Kansas City, Mo. Bl BAY set 19 -41% 
SND A IEINIG, BOK, ...5--22. on conccoessneosate 14 -38 % 
CI, BOUIN i icsanecnnscnensansccncecsans 11 -37% 
I BM icccspcsstercconesacerstecedsoon ane -33 % 
Cincinnati, Ohio .................... ical 10 -25 % 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .................... 4 -25 % 
a ae een ces soe" 2 -22% 
PE  cesscsccaieissavctacsasinennicess IE -20% 
a RSC ee 7 -19% 
I TINE .ss:sonsdenneiasstncioveosasacll 13 -18% 
RRGMATIE, ENR, osc ccctecnneceoninasicesah 8 -18% 
Wasnineion, D; Cu. ..ccccio.-...ticcessneees 8 -17% 
(ei SS 2 5 -14% 
hf gt 6 aS Pa ae Peer 55 -14% 
PORTE MMEEEID; AGMINS 5 occccccccesccesccooestesoses 4 -11% 
Worcester, Mass. ......................------ 1 - 8% 
CROMER RII nin cecocecdeeveptceccsaanees 5 - 8% 
OE Oa Gel | i ee 2 - T% 
lis A | | Ee cakes eee 17 - 7% 
BPMN SUMED sisccnnncseccocachenncasceeeienss 6 - 4% 
MAUR RHI, 5 0ccacicck~sslecsaceipastendaneanens 1 - 83% 
I I pcicicsscisiinishdclniewetponen sehen 1 - 2% 
,ltt*«O 2 - 2% 
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GENERAL STEWART TAKES NSC POST 


Major General George Craig Stewart has been 
appointed general manager of the National Safe- 
ty Council, a new post created to broaden top- 
level administration of the 
nonprofit accident preven- 
tion organization. 

He assumed his new du- 
ties in November after his 
retirement from the Army 
became effective October 
31. 

Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of NSC, said the selec- 
tion of General Stewart 
was made after months of 
screening by a_ special 
Council committee of busi- 
ness and safety leaders. 


“General Stewart is highly recommended by his 
superiors and by those who served under him as 
a man who gets things done promptly, efficiently 
and pleasantly,” Mr. Dearborn said. “His brilliant 
Army record in military transportation in combat 
and in general administration is testimony to the 
vigor and imaginative planning he can bring to 
the Council.” 





General Stewart 


University Of California Will Conduct 


Traffic Law Enforcement Course 


A specialized course in the administration and 
techniques of traffic law enforcement will be of- 
fered for West Coast police personnel Jan. 24 to 
Feb. 8 at the University of California in Berkeley. 


The course has been set up by the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University for police who 
work in supervisory positions or who have train- 
ing responsibilities. They will be taught how to 
construct action plans that will make the best 
possible use of the manpower, equipment, and 
public support available for the enforcement of 
traffic laws in their communities. 


The training program will cover: reasons for 
traffic law enforcement, essentials of traffic law, 
enforcement policies, tactics and techniques, meas- 
urements, principles of “selective enforcement,” 
uniform enforcement systems, organizational 
problems, use of mechanical and electronic en- 
forcement aids, coordination of work with other 
agencies such as motor vehicle departments or 
driver licensing agencies, enforcement and the 
courts, supervision of parking. 


Emphasis will be given to planning and evalu- 
ation of enforcement activities, through work 
projects in various problems. Attendance fee is 
$75 per student. Further information is avail- 
able from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 
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Drunk Driver Detection Institute 
Held For Jersey Chiefs At Rutgers 


A one-week institute in chemical tests to deter- 
mine intoxication was introduced last month by 
the Rutgers University Extension Division, in co- 
operation with the New Jersey Association of 
Chiefs of Police, to aid law enforcement officers 
in preventing driving by intoxicated persons. 

Instruction centered around the operation and 
application of the drunkometer, now used for test- 
ing drunkenness in 46 states and recently adopt- 
ed by New Jersey. In addition, the law enforce- 
ment officials attending heard lectures on the 
problem of the drinking driver, difficulties in re- 
cognizing him, the physiology of alcohol, detecting 
symptoms of alcoholic influence, methods for de- 
termining blood alcohol, and scope of chemical 
tests for intoxication. Afternoon laboratory ses- 
sions gave the students practice in use and oper- 
ation of the drunkometer and other tests for de- 
tecting drunkenness. 

“The big problem in drunken driving is to de- 
tect and prevent the intoxicated individual from 
driving and causing accidents,” said Professor 
Maurice A. Chaffee, director of the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Extension Division. “The better means 
our police officers have for detecting suspicious 
symptoms of intoxication before the driver goes 
far on the road and surer means of providing in- 
toxication, the sooner we will be able to cut down 
the enormous tolls on the highways due to drunk- 
en driving.” 


Monroe, N. C.—Chief W. T. Ivey, of York, S. C., 
noted for its outstanding traffic safety record, 
has been selected to head the Monroe Police De- 
partment. Chief Ivey has had wide experience in 
law enforcement, with service records in the Co- 
lumbia and Laurens, S. C., police departments be- 
fore coming to York. 


New York City has joined the growing number 
of cities employing women to act as guards at 
school crossings. Initially, 117 women have been 
engaged to guide school children across busy 
intersections in the Bronx. If the experiment 
proves satisfactory, women guards will be employ- 
ed for other sections of the city. 


CONFERENCE CORNER 

IACP members have scarcely had time to digest 
the many discussions at the September New Or- 
leans Conference—so it may seem premature to 
call attention to the 1955 Conference in Philadel- 
phia. Nevertheless, for those who like to plan far 
in advance, our tip is to put a circle around the 
dates of October 2 to 6, 1955, and write under it 
“The Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia.” 

Next month we hope to be able to give you the 
dates and headquarters for the 1956 Chicago 
Conference.. 
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2 Specialists in Tear Gas materials, Gas Masks, Rifles, 
He Shotguns, Submachine Guns for both Police and Mili- 
tary use, Colt Revolvers, Ultra Violet Mineralite 
el- products, Leather Goods, Mattress Friskers, Gun and 
ar Metal Detectors, and many other products for effec- 
he tive Law Enforcement purposes. Literature available 
it on request. 
he FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


EY 


HONOLULU POLICE BADGE 
—one of the finest and most 
colorful badges in the world 
today. Uniquely designed 
around the official Hawaiian 
coat-of-arms— brightly enam- 
eled in red, white, blue, 
green, and yellow. 


ooo Want more information? 


ASK YOUR BLACKINTON 
BADGE SUPPLIER ... HE KNOWS 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


Nt Ih 


\! 


SEE YOUR 


BLACKINTON DEALER a 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 

















